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THE BEST AUTHORITY. 


I wisn he was not so ubiquitous, 

I wish he was not always having people to 
dine with him, into whom he crams all man- 
ner of confidences, and who come from his 
too hospitable board to harass my soul with 
special intelligence (which is never true), | 
upon all the subjects that arise in Europe, | 
Asia, Africa,and America. I wish to Heaven | 
he would dine out ! 


Stampep 3d. 


able income in annual club subscriptions alone. 
He is always in all the streets, and is met’ in 


| the market-places by all sorts and conditions 


of men. Who is his bootmaker? Who cuts 
his corns? He is always going up and down 
the pavements, and must have corns of ’a 
prodigious size. 

I object to his being addicted to compliments 
and flattery. I boldly publish ‘this accusa- 
tion against him, because I have several 
respected friends who would secon to com- 


Yet, that is a weak wish, because he does | pliment themselves, whom he is always com- 


dine out. He makes a habit of dining out. 
He is always dining out. How could I be 
the confused, perplexed, benighted wretch 1 | 
am, but for everybody 1 know, meeting him | 
at dinner everywhere, and receiving infor- 
mation from him which they impart to me ? 
I wish he would hold his tongue ! 

Yet, that is another weak wish, because 
when he does hold his tongue, I am none the 
better for it. His silence is used against me. 
If I mention to my friend, Pottington, any 
little scrap of fact of which in my very humble 
way I may have become possessed, Potting- 
ton says, that’s very odd, he hardly thinks it 
can be, he will tell me why ; dining yester- 
day at Croxford’s he happened to sit next to 
the Best Authority, and had a good deal.of 
talk with him, and yet he never said a word 
to lead him to suppose— fon 

This brings me to inquire how does ‘it 
happen that everybody always sits next him ?| 
At a dinner of eighteen persons, I have known 
seventeen sit next him. Nay, at'a public! 
dinner of one hundred and thirty, I have | 
known one hundred and twenty-nine sit next | 
him. How is it done? In his ardent desite 
to impart special intelligence to-his'fellow- 
men, does he shift his position constantly, 
and sit upon all the chairs inthe social circle 
successively ? If he does’ so, ‘it is obvious 





that he has no moral fight to represent to |: 


each individual member of the company that 
his communication is 6f an ‘exchusive ‘cha- 
racter, and that'he is impelled to it by stron 
personal consideration ‘and respect. Yet t 
find that he! invariably: niakés ‘some such 
representation’: I aagurfrom:¢ this, that he 
is a deceiver. ee ! 
What is his “calling: in life, that it-leaves 
him so much time upon: his- hands? ‘He ‘is 
always at all the elubs—miust spend a respect- 
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plimenting. For example. He meets my 
dear Flounceby (whom I regard as a brother), 
at a mutual friend’sthere again! He is 
mutual friends with everybody !and I find 
that he prefaces his’ ‘communications to 
Flounceby, with’ such expressions''a8 these : 
“Mr. Flounceby,''I do ‘not wish what I am 
about to mention, to ¥o any further ;'it is a 
matter of some little'delicacy’ which I should 
not consider ntyself justified ‘in ‘speaking of 
to general ‘soeiety ;' but, knowing! your re- 
markable powers, ‘your delicate “diserimina- 
tion, and great diserétion;” &c. |' All of which, 
my dear: Flotnceby, im’ the modest’ trath- 
fulness* of ‘his’ nature,*feeld constrained to 
repeat to me! This ‘is' the Best Autho- 
rity's didactic style}! bat, E observe him 
also, by-incidental strokes, artfally' to convéy 
eémplimentary touches'of character ' into 
casual dialogue. As~ when ‘he’ remarks, in 
reference to some handsomé reticence on my 
friénd’s' ‘part, “Ah Flounceby! *“Your usual 
réserve in committing others!” Or, “ Your 
expressive ‘eye, my dear Mr! Flounceby; dis- 
closes what yuur honourable tongue would 
desire to/concéal !” And the like. All of 
which, Flouticeby, in''his- severe ‘determina- 
tioh to con¥ey > mé thé truth, the whole 
truth, ‘and ‘nothing''but the truth,’ repeats, 
with evident pain‘to his modesty. § -' 
Is he burglar, of of ‘the’swell'‘mob? I 
do ‘notJaceuse him of ‘ocedpying either posi- 
tion (which ‘told’ Be livellous); bat’ I ask 
for information. Because’ ‘my mind is tor- 
thented by‘his perpetually getting into houses 
into Which hé wonld*seém to Have hoJlawful 
open way; atid by his continually diving into 
people’s ' pocket-bdoks’ it an- othérwise ihex- 
icablé mahinér. In-réespeet’ of getting,into 
the Queen's! “Palade, ‘the Boy Jones a 
fool’ to’ him. -Hie~ knows ‘everythitig - that 
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takes place there. On a late auspicious’ never to condone! Never shall the Sapping 
occasion when the nation was hourly ex-' and Mining knowledge, stamped in characters 
pecting to be transported with joy for the! of lead upon this burning brow, remain with 
ninth time, it issurprising what he knew on’ me butiasia dreadful injury stimulating me to 
the question sof Chloroform. Now, Doctor devote the residue of my life to vengeance on 
Locock is known to be the most trustworthy | the Best Authority. If I could have his blood, 
even of doctors; and Her Majesty’s self-|I would! 





reliance and quiet force of character have | 
passed into an axiom. I want to know, 
therefore, How, When, Where, and From 
Whom, did the Best Authority acquire all | 
that chloroform information which he was, | 
for months, prowling about all the clubs, 
going up and down all the streets, having all | 
London to dine with him, and going out to! 
dine with all London, for the express purpose | 
of diffusing ? I hope society does not demand | 
that I should be slowly bothered to death 
by any man, without demanding this much | 
satisfaction. How did he come by bis intel-' 
ligence, I ask? The Best Authority must. 
have had an authority. Let it be produced. 
I have mentioned the pocket-books in 
which he deciphers secret entries ; many of 
them written, probably, in invisible ink, for 
they are non-existent even to the owner's 
eyes. How does he come by all the ambas- 
sadors’ letter-bags, and by all the note-books 
of all the judges? Who gave him all the 
little seraps of paper that the late Mr.) 
Palmer wrote salbeniel about in the course 
of his protracted trial? He tellsall sorts of 
people what was in them all; he must have 
seen them, surely. Who made out for him 
the accounts of this journal? Who calcu- 
lated for him the sum total of profit? And 
when will it be quite convenient to him to 





name an early day for handing over to the 
Conductor the very large balance, with 
several ciphers at the end of it, which clearly 
must be owing the said Conductor, as he has 
never laid hands on it yet ? 

How did he get into the Russian lines ? 
He was always there ; just as he was always 
in the English camp, and always coming 
home to put Mr. Russext right, and going 
back again. It was-he who found out that 
the Commissariat wouldn't give Tux Times 
rations of pork, and that the porkless Tras | 
would never ‘afterwards leave the Commis-| 
sariat alone. 
Russian leaders before the war, that he began | 
to talk of them so familiarly by their surnames 
as soon as the first gun was fired? Will! 


Had he known much of the| 


I avow it, in fell remembrance of 
the baying hounds of Boredom with which he 
hunted me in the days of the Russian war. 

Will he, on this public challenge, stand 
forward foot to foot against me, his mortal 
enemy, and declare how he can justify his 
behaviour? Why am I, a free-born Briton, 
who never, never will—or rather who never, 
never would, if I could help it—why am I to 
truckle to this tyrant all the days of my life ? 
Why is the Best Authority, Gesler-like, to 
set his hat upon a pole in the épergne of 
every dinner table, in the hall of every club- 
house, in the stones of every street, and, vio- 
lating the Charter proclaimed by the Guardian 
Angels who sang that strain, to demand me 
for his slave? What does he mean by his 
unreasonable requirement that I shall make 
over my five senses to him? Who is he that 
he is to absorb my entity into his non-entity ? 
And are not these his appetites? I put it to 
Flounceby. 

Flounceby is rather an obstinate character 
(Mrs. Flounceby says the most obstinate of 
men ; but, that may be her impulsive way of 
expressing herself), and will argue with you 
on any point, for any length of time you 
like—or don’t like. He is certain to beat 
you, too, by a neat method he has of repre- 
senting you to have said something which 
you never did say, or so much as think of, 
and then indignantly contradicting it. No 
further back than within this month, 
Flounceby was holding forth at a great rate 
on the most argumentative question of all 
questions—-which every question is with him, 
and therefore I simply mean any question— 
and had made out his case entirely to his 
own satisfaction, and was pounding his 
dinner-company of six with it, as if they 
were plastic metal, and he and the question 
were the steam-hammer; when an un- 
known man of faint and fashionable aspect 
(one of the six) slided out from under the 
hammer without any apparent effort, and 
flatly denied Flounceby’s positions, one and 
all, “on the best authority.” If he had 
contested them on any ground of faith, 





any of us ever forget while memory holds her! reason, probability, or analogy, Flounceby 
seat in these distracted globes, our aching} would have pinned him like a bull-dog ; but, 
heads, what we suffered from this man in the mere mention of the Best Authority (it 
connection with the Redan? Can the most’ was a genteel question in its bearings) in- 
Christian of us ever forgive the lies he told | stantly laid Flounceby on his back. He turned 
us about the Malakhoff? I might myself| pale, trembled, and gave in. It happened, 
overlook, even those injuries, but for his| however, as it always does at Flounceby’s, 
having put so many people up to making! that the next most argumentative question 
plans of that detested fortress, on tablecloths, | of questions came on immediately afterwards. 
with salt-spoons, forks, dessert-dishes, nut-| Upon that point I, deriving courage from 
erackers, and wine-glasses. Which frightful! the faint and fashionable man, who by the 
persecution, a thousand times inflicted on me,' way from the moment of his victory, retired, 
upon his authority—the best—I hereby swear! like Iago, and word spake never more— 
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opposed myself to Flounceby. 
been rolled and flattened under the steam- 
hammer two minutes, when Flounceby, 
throwing the machinery out of gear, gave 
me one final crush from the Best Authority, 
and left me for dead. Goaded to distraction 
by the anonymous an I wildly cried 
that I cared nothing for the Best Authority. 
A shudder went round the table, and all 
present shrank from me, as if I had distinctly 
made the one greatest and most audacious 
denial of which bemanelty is capable. 
Still goaded by this oppressor—always 
oaded by this oppressor—lI ask, Who is he? 
hence does he come when he goes out to 
dinner ; where does he give those dinners at 
which so many people dine? Was he en- 
rolled in the last census? Does he bear his 
pers in the light burdens of the country? Is 
e assessed to the equitable income-tax? I 
eall upon the Best Authority to stand 
forth. 
On more than one occasion I have thought I 
had him. In that portion of Pall Mall, 


London, which is bounded on the east by the | 
Senior United Service Club House, and on} 


the west by the Carlton Club House—a 
miasmatic spot, in which I suppose more 
boredom to be babbled daily, than in any 
two thousand square miles on the surface 
of the earth—into that dismal region I had 
sometimes tracked the despot, and there lost 
him. One day, upon the steps of the Athe- 
neum, of which eminent institution I have 
the honour to be a member, I found a fellow- 


member, Mr. Prowler, of the Royal Society of! 


Arts, lying in wait, under the portico, to pour 
a drop of special information into the ear of 
every man and brother who approached the 
temple. Mr, Prowler is a grave and secret 
personage, always specially informed, who 
whispers his way through life ; incessantly 
acting Midas to everybody else’s Reed. He 
goes about, like a lukewarm draught of 
air, breathing intelligence into the ears 
of his fellow-men, and passing on. He had 
often previously brought me into trouble, 
and caused me to be covered with con- 
fusion and shame. On this occasion the 
subject-matter of his confidence was—if I 
may be allowed the expression—so much 
more than usually impossible that I took 


the liberty to intimate my sense of its| 


irreconcilability with all laws human and 
divine, and to ask him from whom he had his 
information? He replied, from the Best 
Authority ; at the same time implying, with 
a profound and portentous movement of his 
head, that that mysterious Being had just 
gone in. I thought the hour was come— 
rushed into the hall—and found nobody 
there, but a weak old gentleman, to all ap- 
ne harmlessly idiotic, who was dryin 

nis pocket-handkerchief before the fire, an 

gazing over his shoulder at two grace- 
ful leathern institutions, in the form of 


GRAYRIGG GRANGE. 
I had not’ 
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which embellish that chaste spot and invite 
to voluptuous repose. 

On another occasion, I was‘so near having 
my hand at my enemy’s'throat and he so-un- 
accountably eluded me, that a brief recital 
of the circumstances may aptly close this 
paper. The pursuit and escape occurred at 
the Reform Club, of which eminent Institu- 
tion likewise, I have the honour to be a mem- 
ber. As I know the Best Authority to per- 
vade that building constantly, my eye had 
frequently sought him, with a vague-sense of 
the supernatural and an irresistible feeling of 
dread, in the galleries overhanging the hall 
where I had but too often heard him quoted. 
No trace of his form, however, had revealed 
itself to me. I had frequently been close 
upon him; I had heard of him as having 
“just gone down to the House,” or “just 
come up;” but, between us there had been a 
void. I should explain that in the palatial 
establishment of which I write, there is a 
dreadful little vault on the left of the Hall, 
where we hang up our hats and coats; the 
gloom and closeness of which vault, shade 
the imagination. I was crossing the Hall tc 
dinner, in the height of the then Session of 
Parliament, when my distinguished friend, 
O’Boodleom (Irish Member), being disap- 
pointed of a man of title, whom he was 
waiting to stun with a piece of information 
which he had just telegraphed to Erin, did 
me the honour to discharge that weapon upon 
me. AsIhad every conceivable reason to 
know that it could not possibly: be correct, 
I deferentially asked O’Boodleom from whom 
he had received it? “ Bedad, sir,” says he— 
and, knowing his sensitive bravery, 1 reall 
felt grateful to him, for not saying, “ Blood, 
sir ! ”—“ Bedad, sir,” says he, “I had it, a 
while ago, from the Best Authority, and he’s 
at this moment hanging up the entire of his 
coat,and umberreller in the vault.” I dashed 
into the vault, and seized (as I fondl 
thought) the Best Authority, to cope wit 
him at last in the death-struggle. It was 
only my cousin Cackles, admitted on all,hands 
to be the most amiable ass alive, who in- 
offensively asked me if I had heard the news? 

The Best Authority was gone ! How gone, 
whither gone, I am in no condition to say. I 
again, therefore, raise my voice, and call 
upon him to stand forward and declare him- 
self, 


GRAYRIGG GRANGE. 


Hicn up among the Westmoreland hills 
there is a farm-house that goes by the name 
of Grayrigg Grange. 

Grayrigg Grange was the seat of the 
Copplehursts, a great county family, inthe 
olden time ; but it has now been in ruins*for 
more than a hundred years: and in one 
corner of what was formerly the court-yard, 
the present house has been erected, chiefly 


broken French bedsteads without the pole,| out of the materials ef the ancient building. 
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It is rudely built, but roomy and comfort |solemn promise from the man who had 
able. Behind it, on the summit of the hil | wronged him that he would read two chapters 
the ruins spread out to a considerable extent | of the Bible daily, for twelve months to come. 
grass-grown, and moss-covered. Grace, his eldest daughter, was about six- 

In front of the house stand enormous horse- | teen years old at the time of which I write ; 
chestnuts ; beyond which is a low stone-wall:|and Letty, two years younger. On Grace 
then the fields sweep gently down for a|had devolved from quite a child the entire 
mile and a half, till you come to the high-| care and management of the household; and 
road; beyond which flows the little river! such a wise, thrifty little housekeeper did she 
Skarf, celebrated for its trout ; and half aj make, that even her father deferred to her in 


mile past that, lies Heatherslack, a consider- 


able village for those parts. The view is| 
bounded by a wide stretch of barren moors, | 
and the clouded summits of some distant hills. 

The snow lies long among the nooks and | 
corners of the ruins, after it has Segpneet | 
from the whole countryside ; andthe windsrun 
riot on the summit of Grayrigg Stoup, when | 
all is warm and tranquil in the valley below. | 

Mark Hurlstone held the farm, on a lease 
from the Copplehursts, when I went to him, | 
a lad of sixteen. His father and grandfather | 
before him had held it on the same terms; and | 
it was said that, in the old times, the Hurl- 
stones had been henchmen, or retainers, to 
the great family at the Grange. Mark was a 
widower ; and his two daughters, Grace and | 
Letty, managed his household. He was 
getting into years when I first knew him: a 
tall, big-boned man, somewhat bowed at the 
shoulders ; with iron-grey hair and iron- 
grey eyebrows, thick and beetling ; beneath 
which flashed forth two dark restless eyes, 
whose fire neither time nor age could subdue. 
He was well known for miles round Heather- 
slack as a local preacher, in behalf of one of | 
the numerous religious sects, which, even 
then, had penetrated into the most primitive 
parts of the north country. He generally | 
preached in the open air ; but, on wet days, | 
the loan of some friend’s barn was usually | 
obtained. Whether the day were wet or| 
fine, his congregation was sure to be a 
numerous one ; and his rude eloquence, and 
undoubted earnestness, seldom failed in| 
having their wished-for effect, in inducing | 
one or more of his auditors to become con- | 
verts to his peculiar creed. 

His fanaticism in religious matters coloured 
the whole of his daily life. He governed his 
little household with a rod of iron, and judged 
everything by the texts of a creed that knew 
neither toleration nor mercy beyond the| 
narrow circle of its own elect. His imperious | 
will, his irritability at trifies, his unsociable 
disposition, his entire disbelief in the harmony 
and beauty of the outer world, his daily 
readings from the Bible to his family—princi- 
pally chapters from the Prophets, breathing 
denunciation and woe toa lost Israel,—the 
long prayer with which he concluded, full of 
groans and strange cries, to which the night- 
wind outside moaned a dreary chorus: all 
these will be as apparent to you as if he were 
personally before you. Yet he was not with- 
out a certain largeness of disposition, and 
once forgave a great injury on receiving a! 








all domestic matters, while to Letty she was 
both mother and sister in one. A tall grace- 
ful girl, with a pale olive complexion, which 
not all the sun and wind that visited Gray- 
rigg could embrown; grave dark eyes; a 
low voice; and a quiet thoughtful way of 
going about things, befitting one on whom so 
many cares devolved. 

But Letty, how shall I describe her? A 
bird of the summer woods, ever singing, ever 
gay. She had caught a sunbeam, and held it 
prisoner in her heart ; but it laughed through 
her large blue eyes, and quivered in her voice, 
and nourished the delicate roses in her cheeks, 


‘and shone up through the sheaf of her golden 


hair, and declared its presence by a thousand 
tokens. 

I was sent to Grayrigg as soon as I had 
finished my schooling, to learn to become a 
farmer under old Mark Hurlstone ; hoping 
to possess in time a farm of my own. Mark 
and my father had been close friends for 
many years ; so, for the sake of that friend- 
ship, the old farmer received me as an inmate 
under his roof; and welcomed me, with griny 
kindness, to my future home. 

Friendships soon ripen between young 
people in country places; in a week after my 
arrival, I felt quite at home at the Grange, 
and perfectly contented. Letty and I got on 
famously together. She called me her slave, 
and ordered me about in her sweet imperious 
way, and had a thousand tasks for me to 
perform. If I did not obey her orders 
promptly, or if I displeased her in any way, 
[ was punished by having my hair pulled, or 
by being pinched sharply in the arm ; or was, 
perhaps, forbidden to speak to her again that 
day ; my sentence, in the latter case, being 
generally commuted in the course of an hour 


|or two, it being impossible for her to exist 


without having some one to chatter to ; “and 
Grace, you know, is such a quiet girl, and has 
so little to say for herself” And then, in 
frosty weather, I must teach my lady to slide 
on the ponds ; and keep fast hold of her hand 
to prevent her from falling ; or we must snow- 
ball each other till we were tired. And then, 
in spring, I must find out the birds’ nests for 
her; and take her to look at the little 
speckled eggs—merely to look, and not to 
carry them away ; “for you know, Thurston, 
that would be cruel; and father would be 
ever so angry with me, if he thought I had 
so much as touched them.” 

Each season brought its own peculiar de- 
lights. What could be pleasanter in summer 
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than a romp in the hay-fields ; and we never 


had more fun than in autumn, when I had to! 
climb the large trees in the orchard, and 
shake down the ripe fruit into the quilt held | 


below to catch it as it fell. Then, as her 
slave, I had of course her garden to keep in 
order, and her chickens to look after ; with 
numberless errands into Heatherslack for 
cotton, or worsted, or what not. It was my 
dearest delight to obey her every whim ; and 
when she tapped me on the head with her 
thimble, and said “Good slave!” my happi- 
ness was complete. 

With Grace it was impossible ever to be- 
come so familiar. She was so occupied with 
her domestic duties, and her thought for 
others, that she seemed to have no time left 
to think of pleasure for herself. Her real 
influence was never perceived till her sister 
was beset by some little trouble, or her father 
knew not how to decide in some difficult 
matter. At such times they always resorted 
to her ; and her sympathy and council were 
never offered in vain. 

I grew fonder of Letty day by day. I 
never asked myself what was the feeling with 
which I regarded her. It was sufficient for 
me that I lived beneath the same roof with 
her, that I saw her daily, that I was of ser- 
vice to her in many ways, and that she was 
ever frank and affectionate toward me. I 
asked no more than this: I was content. I 
did not know, circumstances had never 


brought the knowledge before me, the depth 
of affection that existed for her in my heart ; 
nor what a great passion I should have to do 
battle with, should the bond between us ever 


be broken. The knowledge came upon me 
one (lay, unawares. 

I had been two years at the Grange, and 
was eighteen years old. Letty and I were 
invited out one day to a wedding in Heather- 
slack, a wedding-party in the old-fashioned 
style, to which all the relations and intimate 
friends of the newly-married couple were in- 
vited ; and at which all sorts of old country 
games were enacted; the bride and _ bride- 
groom taking part therein. It was midnight 
before we thought of departing. The bride 
lighted us to the door, and after bidding us 
good night, added playfully to Letty: “I 
hope when your turn comes—and I suppose 
it won’t be long before you change your 
name—you’ll not forget to invite us to your 
wedding.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Letty, 
eoldly. 

“Q, no offence,” replied the bride. 
“Though, if all be true that’s reported in 
Heatherslack, it won’t be long before you 
and Thurston there, are married.” 

“It’s a pity that the people in Heatherslack 
have nothing better to do than set about re- 
ports that will never come true—no, never !” 

My lady was all a-fire now, and moved off 
homeward like an offended queen. This dia- 
logue, brief as it was, awakened in my heart 
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new hopes and aspirations unknown before- 
Why should not report speak truly for once ? 
Such a consummation, while seeming but the 
natural result of our long intimacy, would 
add the crowning happiness to my life. 
Nothing venture, nothing have. I would 
put the question to the proof that very night 
—then. She was walking on, a few paces 
from me, somewhat softened now, as it ap- 
peared to me; gazing dreamily at the moon 
as she walked. 

“ And what if report speaks truly in this 
case, Letty,” said I; “would there be any- 
thing so terrible in such a fate ?” 

“ Such a thing can never be, Thurston,” she 
said. “Let me tell you so, once for all. See, 
here is Grace come to meet us.” 

From that time our intercourse was marked 
by a feeling of restraint ; springing, in the 
first instance, from Letty alone, but soon in- 
fluencing me also ; although I strove hard at 
first to win her back to the gay, frank life of 
yore. From the day she read in my eyes 
that I loved her, she grew shy and reserved 
toward me; no longer taking lone rambles 
with me into the woods, or appearing to 
care for me; but rather avoiding me, or so 
it seemed. I was no longer her slave; and 
when she wished me to do anything for her, 
instead of a command, a timid “ If you please, 
Thurston,” prefaced the expression of her 
desires. 

Autumn and winter passed away, and 
spring was come once more, when, about the 
middie of May, Mark sent me to attend a fair 
in a distant town, in charge of a number of 
sheep for sale. I was away four days. It 
was evening when I approached the Grange 
on my return. Leaving the highroad, I struck 
into a footpath across the fields, so as to save 
about half a mile in the distance, and reach 
home sooner. The path wound along by the 
side of the river, before turning off at a right 
angle for the farm. Passing through a gap in 
a high hedge that was just bursting into bloom, 
I came suddenly upon two individuals, one at 
least, of whom seemed as surprised as myself 
at the unexpected meeting. I have the pic- 
ture before me now, as distinctly as I saw it 
at that moment, so strongly did it impress 
itself on my memory in the instant that I 
stood, silent and surprised, to note it. On 
the top of a grassy bank that sloped gently 
down for a few feet till it met the river, stood 
Letty, holding in one hand her bonnet by its 
strings of blue ribbon, and in the other, a 
small gilt-edged book, shut up, her forefinger 
between the leaves. She stood in the light of 
sunset, basked in its glory ; her unbound curls 
gleaming rich and lustrous, as though her hair 
were powdered with gold dust. A startled 
look, half surprise, half shame, flushed up 
from her bosom to her forehead as she glanced 
round and saw me. This was the only sign 
of recognition she gave me. She turned at 
once, so that I could not see her face ; and 
opening her book, began to read. 
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by the light of sunset, lay a young man, 
indolently reclining on one elbow, and smok- 
ing a cigar; the leaves of his sketch-book 
being turned over by the gentle wind. 
He was negligently dressed, in a fashionable 
and luxurious:style. A small brown mous- 
tache shaded his mouth; and I could not 
help noticing that he was handsome. He 
looked up vacantly, as I pushed the branches 
on one side; and met my gaze, as I walked 
past, with a cold, steady, insolent stare. 

Surely the weather must have suddenly 
changed ; else what was it that heated me in 
a moment; that parched my lips, and made 
my skin so dry and feverish ; that blurred 
the sunset, and caused strange lights to dance 
and flicker redly before my eyes ? 

I would not. turn to look at them? Why 
should I? What did it matter to me if two 
young people chose to meet each other, on a 
spring evening, by the side of a river? 
Nothing—less than nothing. Letty had 
never cared for me; why then allow myself 
to be disturbed by such a trifle? Neverthe- 
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father know, does Grace know, that your 
walks are no longer solitary ?” 
“ Neither of them knows yet,” she replied 


“Tell them at once, then,’ I said. “Do 
not slight their love so far as to keep them 
in ignorance of what they should be the first 
to learn.” 

“Not yet—not yet !” she hurriedly replied. 
“They will both know all in good time, and 
you also. It is a secret at present, but 
everything will soon be cleared up and ex- 
plained ; and Thurston, dear Thurston! if 
you do really love me, you must promise me, 
solemnly promise me, that you will not reveal 
what you have seen, or what I have told you 
this evening—not to any one without my 
permission.” 

“T promise you,” I replied sadly. “But 
O Letty! let me entreat you, once more, to 
keep it a secret from your father no longer.” 

“T cannot tell him,” she said. “You do 
not know all, or you would not press me. 
Remember what you have promised ; and 
Thurston, believe me, you will find your con- 





less, I would not go into the house just yet. 
I would wait for my lady by the thorn-tree 
in the hollow, and she should see how lightly 
I took it. Iknew that she must be at home 
by half-past nine, to be in time for prayers. 

She came, as I expected, I could see her, 
as she turned the corner, coming slowly along 
the path, in a musing mood ; her eyes bent 
on the ground. She stood still for a moment 
when she perceived me, undecided which 
way to turn; but there was no other path, 
without going a long way round, so she came 
on steadily, as though she had not seen me. 

“Good evening, Miss Letty ; I hope you 
have enjoyed your ramble.” 

“Very much,” she quietly replied. 

“Do you always choose such handsome 
young poten, for your companions, when 
you take a walk—gentlemen with mous- 
taches, too, that cannot find a civil word for 
poor country folk ?” 

She was silent fora moment or two; then 
turning toward me with eyes brimful of tears, 
“OQ Thurston,” she said, “this is not like 
you! Youare unkind. Iam in your power, 
and you take advantage of it.” 


I could not bear to think that I had caused | 


her a moment’s pain. Anything rather than 
that. The sight of her tears brought back 
my better self at once. 

“ Dearest,” I replied,—“ let me call you so| 


once, if never again—I have loved you| 


tenderly and well for three happy years. I| 
have long seen that you did not love me in 


return ; but, till this evening, I never knew| 


solation where you least expect it.” 

I kept my promise and told no one. Every 
evening she went out for an hour or more, 
taking care to return in time for prayers ; and, 
as this was a habit which she had generally 
practised in fine weather, no suspicions were 
excitedat home. From inquiries made by me 
in Heatherslack, I learnt that the stranger’s 
name was Reginald Cave, Esquire; that he 
came from London; that he was apparently 
a young man of fortune ; that he was staying 
at the best inn in the village ; and that he 
spent the greater part of his time in sketching 
the picturesque features of the neighbour- 
hood, I never saw Letty and him together 
after that first meeting. I avoided them, and 
took care that niy walks were in a direction 
quite opposite to theirs. For all I had seemed 
to yield up Letty so easily in our conversation 
beneath the thorn-tree, it was not till after 
many a stern encounter, all alone on the dark 
moorlands, with the raging passion at my 
heart, that I finally conquered, and could 
truly say I was free. It seemed so hard 
at that time, while the struggle was going on, 
to have to yield up to another, all that I 
cherished most on earth; and to see all my 
brightest hopes vanish like the rosy mists of 
morn, leaving the dark crags of life bare and 
stern before me! It is sufficient to say that 
I conquered ; and that from that hour my 
life took quite a different colour, and its 
purposes shaped themselves to quite different 
ends. Sitting here in this calm aftertime— 
calm in its freedom from such heartburnings 





that your affections belonged to another. 
Can you wonder that the cup was bitter to 
my lips? I was rade to you a moment ago ; 
pray forgive me ; and do not fear that I shall, 
offend you on that score again. I trust that 
zs u will. be happy ; but, before I leave you, 

me ask you one question: Does your, 


and internal strife—I sometimes ask myself 
whether that loss was all loss to me, or 
whether there was not something gained: 
something gained in the power of self-control, 
in the lesson of self-abnegation then first 
learnt, in the breaking of a wider horizon ; 
and, later on, in the birth of that star, in 
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whose clear light I now serenely walk. But, 
at that time, it seemed all a bitter loss—a 
darkness haunted by dim ghosts of the past. 
“ Where’s Letty ?” said Mark one evening, 
as he drew the candle towards him, and 


opened the family Bible, preparatory to his | 


usual reading. 

“T’ve not seen her since six o'clock,” an- 
swered Grace. “ Probably she is up-stairs ;” 
and going to the foot of the staircase, she 
called “Letty!” twice, but there was no 
reply. “Perhaps she is in the garden, or 
somewhere among the ruins, looking at the 
moon, as she is sometimes fond of doing,” 
added Grace. So, opening the front door, she 
went out, and we could hear her call her 
sister several times. 

“Confound the girl!” said Mark testily. 
“Tf she can’t tell the time better, I shall 
forbid her going out at all of an evening.” 

From the first moment that she was missed, 


my heart misgave me: I dreaded something | 


wrong and felt an instinctive certainty that 
she would not be found. 

Grace came back. “Letty is not outside,” 
she said, looking rather scared. ‘ Perhaps,” 
she added, brightening up, as the thought 
struck her, “perhaps she has gone up-stairs 
tired, and has fallen asleep on the bed.” So 
up-stairs she went, and was away several 
minutes. 

Mark’s impatience kept momentarily in- 
creasing. To keep him waiting in that way! 
So 


such a thing had never been known. 
he poked the fire till he had poked half 
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| loves me so truly, and is so kind and devoted to me, 
| that I should not do him justice were I to say that the 
| prospect of becoming his wife does not make me 
| happy; but alas! this parting from those that I love so 
fondly is almost more than 1 can bear. My heart is 
| distracted with anguish, I hardly know what I write; 
| and had I not the perfect assurance of his love I should 
| be miserable indeed. Our marriage will have to re- 
main secret fora short time. Family circumstances, 
Reginald says, render such a step imperative. He has 
trusted his fortune into my hands; and were our mar- 
tiage to become at once known, his prospects in life 
would be destroyed : his family are so proud, So we 
| are going to live in the utmost seclusion for a month 
or two, after which everything will come right. I 
shall write you again after the ceremony is over, and 
send you my address: for you will write to me, won't 
| you, sisterdear? I know your loving heart too well 
|to doubt you. But my father, Grace? Break it to 
him gently. How will he bear it? I cannot bear to 
think about it. I dare not write any more, or my 
resolution will give way. God bless you all !—Letry.” 


“God help me !” said the old man when I 
| had concluded. “My own Letty to do this! 
| And she so like her mother !” 

“Father,” said Grace suddenly, “it may not 
| be too late to overtake her and bring her 
| back. Let Thurston and me go. She could 

not resist me, [am sure. She cannot yet be 
| far on the road, and, if we can overtake her, 
; all may yet be well.” 
| “Stop!” said the old man sternly, as 
|Grace was springing to the door. “Stop! 
Of her own free will has she gone forth, and 
of her own free will must she return—if she 
ever return. Not a finger will I stretch 





of it out of the grate: then he snuffed the | forth to bring her back. I renounce her ; I 
candle till he snuffed it out, and then he fell) cut her off from my household; her name 
into a passion because he could not readily shall not be remembered in my f simon From 


light it; muttering and growling to himself, this day forth I have no such daughter ; and 
all the time, and evidently near explosion. remember, girl, and thou too, Thurston, that 
Having at length succeeded in lighting the | she has become to me as a thing that is not ; 


candle, he could contain himself no longer. | 
“Grace! Grace!” he called, emphasising 
loudly on the floor with his stick; “come 
down, and we'll go on without the hussy!” 
So Grace came slowly down in answer to the 
appeal, and entered the room, all white and 
trembling: an open letter in her hand. 

“ She’s gone ! ” said Grace, ina whisper that 
ended in a sob. 

“Gone! who’s gone?” said Mark. 

“Letty. Filed from home. I found this,’’ 
holding up a letter, “on my pillow.” 

The old man sat quite still for a minute or 
two, moaning feebly to himself, and staring 
with blank eyes at Grace, who stood, white 
and immovable as a statue, in the middle of 
the. floor. 

“ Read it, Thurston!” he said at last, —_ 
ing with apparent effort. I took the letter 
from the impassive hand of Grace, and read 
as follows : 


“ My pear, pear Grace— When you read this I shall 
be far from home; far from my dear father and all of 
you. O Grace! my heart bleeds as I write these words 
of farewell; but you will—you must forgive me when 


you know all, Iam going to be married. Reginald 


and that on this hearth which she has dis- 
graced, her name must never more be men- 
tioned! Nevermore! Do you understand me? 
She has become the outcast of her family, 
and a stranger henceforth to the home of her 
childhood. And now, let us worship the 
| Lord.” 

There was that in his tone and manner 
| which awed both Grace and me. We had 
' neither words nor courage to reply. 

Never did the old man read with finer 
emphasis, or finer tone, the withering denun- 
ciations of the Prophet against sinners and 
backsliders than on that night ; never did he 
| offer up a more Sean prayer for strength 
than in that hour of his tribulation. As soon 
as it was over, he lighted his candle ; and, 
after kissing Grace with much tenderness, 
and shaking me warmly by the hand, he 
strode firmly across the floor, and so up-stairs, 
as if to show that his spirit was unbroken. 

A week, a fortnight, a month, passed away, 
but brought no tidings from Letty. She was 
like one removed from us by death. Although, 
after the night of her departure, her name 
was never mentioned in the old man’s pre- 
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sence, so that if a stranger had come to reside | 
among us, he would never have known that 
we had suffered such a loss ; yet we all waited 
with aching patience, hoping from day to 
day to receive some letter or token of her 
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not seem unhappy, but had a smile ever 
ready, both for her fatherand forme. There 
was the handwriting on the wall, in cha- 
racters faint but clear; but my eyes were 
filmed so that I could not read it. 





whereabout. Every morning, with renewed; I have hitherto related my story as an 
hope, old Mark went down to Heatherslack | eyewitness of its incidents. I have now to 
alone ; and although he never told us where | relate circumstances which happened apart 
he was going, we knew that his visits| from me, and which I did not learn till an 
were to the post-office ; every morning he| afterwards: how I learnt them may be 
returned, downcast and silent, and longing| gathered from the sequel. 
for the morrow. For six months he went,| After my departure, matters, to all ap- 
and never missed a day; at the end of that! pearance, went on as usual at the Grange; 
time, he put on a suit of mourning, and went | but, those who knew Mark Hurlstone well, 
no more. | began to note that the old man was changing 
About this time I determined to leave for the worse. His sermons were no longer 
Grayrigg Grange. My present life had so vigorous or so eloquent as of yore. He 
become distasteful to me; the future held frequently repeated himself; and had strange 
out no attractive prospect ; and I felt like lapses of memory, which astonished those 
one in bondage who must break his chains or| who were accustomed to hear him. His 
die. The desire of travel took possession of} thick black hair was fast becoming thin and 
me ; the unrest of an unquiet heart, sick of| gray ; and he could no longer walk far, with- 
the dull routine of daily duties, and longing) out resting by the way. At home he would 
to find amid distant scenes a balm for all its| sit of an evening for hours together, staring 
ills, Glowing accounts of that new world| blankly at the fire, and never uttering a 
beyoud the sea, every day developing some| word; but Grace knew well where his 
new woncer, reached me by fits and starts, | thoughts were. One day, during the succeed- 
even there ; sometimes from a near relation|ing winter, he was suddenly taken ill. He 








of mine who had gone to America ; some- 
times from the newspapers. I read all the 
books of travel I could procure that bore on 
the subject ; and at last I determined to go 
and visit it for myself. 

“What! and thou too, lad?” said Mark, 
when I broke my project to him. “Art thou 
also going to leave us? Well: these are 
times of change and portent. Surely the 
latter days spoken of by the Prophet are 
drawing nigh ; all things are becoming un- 
stable ; and the lust of gold is devouring 
the hearts of men. Beware of that vile 
passion, Thurston! Give not thy soul in 
bondage to the glittering demon ; and may 
an old man’s blessing go with thee, wherever 
thy steps may tend !” 

“IT commend your resolution,” said Grace, 
when I told her that I was going. “You 
have fretted too long against the bars of this 
poor cage. Go! Liberty and a wider range 
of action will remake you, and strengthen 
you in every way. But, Thurston, do not 
forget those you leave behind! Remember 
the old man and his daughter; who will not 
forget your name in their nightly prayers ; 
and who will often, often think of you. And, 
Thurston, if you can find time to write us a/ 
few lines now and then, I need not say how 
happy we shall be to receive them; though 
if we should never hear from you, nor see, 
you again, we can never think of my dear, 
lost sister without remembering you too.” 

There was a soft humid light in her eyes as 
she said these words ; and from that time till 
the day of my departure it never left them. | 
She seemed often strangely absent in mind, 


was confined to his bed for several weeks; 
but eventually he recovered, and went about 
again much as before, excepti that he looked 
older, and stooped more. When the doctor 
whom Grace had called in, made his last 
visit, he took her on one side before leaving 
the house. “It is my duty to tell you,” he said, 
looking very grave, “that your father will 
never be the same man that he was before 
this illness. He will require constant watch- 
fulness at your hands. You must keep his 
mind as quiet and free from care as pussible. 
Above all things, do not let him become 
excited, or I cannot answer for the con- 
sequences.” 

Two years had elapsed since Letty’s flight 
when one day, towards the end of the year, 
Grace received a letter from her. It was 
dated, London, and ran as follows : 


“ My pear Sister.—Necessity compels me to take 
up my pen and write you these few lines, which I hope 
will find you well, as also my dear father. I did 
intend never to write to you, or let you know in what 
strange place your lost Letty had striven to hide her 
disgrace ; and were it not for my child—for I have a 
child, Grace, as beautiful as an angcl—you would never 
have heard from me more. But I cannot bear to see 
my baby pining away with cold and hunger. My 
money is all gone; I have parted with my few things, 
one by one, till 1 have nothing left but the rags that 
cover me; and now they threaten to turn me into the 
street because I cannot pay the rent of my garret; and 
then what will become of my poor babe this bitter 
weather? Grace, I have no resource but you. I ask 
not to come home—lI do not wish to disgrace you by 
my presence—but send me some money, Grace, for we 
are starving; and O, send me a few kind words, for my 
heart also is hungry! How docs my dear father bear it ? 


too, during these few weeks, as though deeply | Is he well? Ishe happy? O, how the old times come back 
communing with herself; and yet she did. to me in dreams and visions by night, when I used to 
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sit on his knee, with my arms round his neck, while 
he smoked his pipe by the chimney-corner! I cannot 
write any more, for Kitty is getting cross, and wants 
both pen and paper, She shall kiss the letter before I 
send it,—Letry.” 


Grace went quietly about her work all 
morning, with the letter in her bosom, think- 
ing the matter over, and asking herself what 
had best be done. As soon as dinner was 
over, she went down into Heatherslack, to 
the minister’s house ; and finding Mr. Drayton 
at home, asked for the loan of two sovereigns: 
a favour which he readily granted. To the 
two sovereigns thus obtained Grace added 
one of her own, the only one she had; and 
obtaining an order for the amount, sent it off 
by that night’s post, with a brief but loving 
letter to Letty, bidding her pay her little 
debts, and then come down by railway as far 
as she could, and take the coach thence on to 
Heatherslack, where Grace would meet her, 
on her writing to say what day she would be 
there, and would conduct her home, after 
breaking the news to her father, This plan 
was the best that Grace could think of ; for, 
knowing the sternness of her father’s dis- 
position, and how obstinately he stuck to any 
line of conduct on which he had determined, 
she was afraid of appealing to his feelings 
from a letter only, and thought that the sight 
of his long-lost child would have a power 
over him a hundred-fold greater than any- 
thing else. 

Five days elapsed, but brought no answer 
from Letty. Grace began to grow anxious, 
The weather was very bleak. For the last 
fortnight, a black frost had held the earth in 
its iron grip. There had been neither rain 
nor snow, but a dull heavy sky, and a wind 
that pierced to your very marrow. For three 
evenings back, Grace had met the coach, 
which reached Heatherslack about six o’clock; 
and as often had she turned away disappointed 
at not finding the wished-for form. To-mor- 
row would be Christmas-day. Surely, thought 
Grace, my sister will come this evening—I 
feel sure that she will ; and we shall all spend 
a happy Christmas-day together, as we used 
to do years ago, But Thurston will not be 
here. He is far away across the sea. When 
will he come back ! 

In spite of the frost and the wind, and as 
if in defiance of them, her father had been 
better and heartier for the last few weeks 
than for months before; and when, after 
dinner, she put on her cloak and set out 
for Heatherslack, to purchase a few simple 
luxuries for to-morrow’s feast, she left him 
cheerfully : trusting to come back with tidings 
that would make his heart beat warm and 
high. He was seated in his great arm-chair, 
near the fire, smoking his pipe: silent, as he 
usually was, but still with a cheerful look 
about him, she thought, as she paused for a 
moment to take a last glance, before closing | 
the door. . She noticed, as soon as she got out, | 
that the sky looked heavier than usual, and} 
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that the wind had dropped, and the weatherhad 
become much warmer. “ Weshall have snow 
before the night’s over,” she said to herself, as 
she hastened down toward the village. She 
had several little purchases to make, and a 
sick friend to call upon, so that the afternoon 
wore away faster than she thought; and it 
was nearly dark, and the snow had began to 
come down thick and fast, before she was 
ready to return home. As the hour was so 
late, and the weather was so bad, she deter- 
mined to wait for the coach, instead of going 
home, and then coming back to Heatherslack, 
as she at first intended. Her father would 
not require her presence for an hour or two, 
so it would not matter. 

Thicker and faster the snow came down, 
and darkness fell over hill and dale. Still 
old Mark sat composedly before the fire ; 
never moving, except to replenish it with 
some pieces of turf, or to glance at the 
weather without. He must have fallen un- 
consciously into a nap; for, when he woke 
up, it was quite dark outside ; and would 
have been in the room also, but for the 
cheerful blaze of the fire, which threw a 
glancing fitful light into every corner. Was 
that some one knocking at the door? Surely 
it must be. Where was Grace? Why was 
she not come home before now? It was long 
past tea-time, as she must be aware. Another 
knock, 

“Come in!” he grufily exclaimed; and 
turned round to see who the unusual visitor 
could be. 

Slowly the door opened, and on the 
threshold, stood a ghastly, tottering figure, 
hooded with snow, clasping something to its 
bosom, 

“Father, forgive me!” was all that she 
said, in dreary, heart-broken accents. 

The old man had recognised her in a 
moment ; and now stood up, trembling, but 
still looking as cold and grim as though he 
were carved in stone. 

“What, thou art come back, art thou?” 
he exclaimed, in hoarse, passionate tones. “TI 
knew it would be so, when thy sweetheart 
tired of thee. If it is money thou wantest, 
thou shalt have it: but, begone, and let me 
see thy face no more !” 

“O, father, have mercy!” 

“There is no mercy for such asthou! I 
disown thee! Thou art no daughter of 
mine ; so away, away!” 

“Have mercy on my child!” 

“Thy child! Thy disgrace! Come not 
near me, I say! Step not over my threshold! 
I have vowed that this roof shall never 
cover thee again ; and now I swear it once 
more ; so— so—” 

What was it that suddenly came over him 
—that took away, in one brief moment, his 
power of utterance, and the strength from 
his limbs ; and caused him to drop helplessly 
into his chair, with an inarticulate moan? 

But Letty saw not the terrible change that 
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came over her father. She had not heard there, when Grace came up to him, she found 
his last words; but had turned away, and her sister lying, a shapeless heap, on the 
closing the door noiselessly behind her, had! ground: half drifted up with snow, and ap- 
wandered back into the bitter cold and dark-| paren'ly lifeless. Raising her, and prop- 
ness. And still the snow fell thick and fast. | ping her, as well as she could, against ‘the 
What were the thoughts that passed | wall, she unclasped her frigid arms, and took 
through the old man’s mind, as he sat there, from her the baby; which was warmly 
helpless and alone, struck by an invisible! wrapped up, and pressed close to her heart, 
hand? The clock ticked loudly inthe corner; It gave a feeble ery when Grace lifted it, 
‘the merry blaze leaped and sparkled up the | which thrilled through her heart, and brought 
chimney; but he could neither stir nor speak. the tears for the first time to her eyes. She 
Anon the great house dog, chained up in his ran with it into the house; and wrapping 
kennel close by, began to howl, with a long it in her thick grey cloak, laid it on the 
wailing how] that curdled the blood of those | hearth before the fire ; and then went back 
who heard it. And still the snow fell thick to Letty. Grace was strong and robust, but 
and fast. | how she managed to lift up that heavy inert 
Down in Heatherslack, Grace, waiting for | form, and carry it into the house, she never 
the coach, was again doomed to disappoint- afterwards knew, There it was at last ; and 
ment, Strangers every one, with no Letty’ she sunk down almost fainting with the 
among them. She turned towards home,’ exertion. 
sick at heart, and fearful of some impending| It was but for a moment, however, that 
misfortune. She was too much accustomed she thus lay. Something must be done, and 


to snow-storms to care for such trifles ; so| that at once. 
she tramped rapidly onward, feeling afraid 
that her father would be out of temper at her 
long absence. The loud howling of the dog, 
as she neared home, startled her; and she 
pushed forward still more quickly, until the 
sight of the fire-light streaming through the 
window, reassured her beating heart. Her 
father was sitting just as she had left him, 
some hours before; but, the moment she 
entered the house, he turned his head, and 
gazed at her with such a wild agonised look, 
that she involuntarily exclaimed, “ Father, 
are you ill?” He could only shake his head, 
and moan sadly in reply. 

“O, father, what is to do? Cannot you 
speak to me?” Again he shook his head. 
Then, taking his stick with his one service- 
able hand, he drew it across the soot at the 
back of the chimney ; and wrote slowly on’ 
the wall, with painful effort, letter by letter, 
in characters uncouth but still legible, the 
word Letty ; and then, dropping his stick, 
pointed towards the window, and looked at 
her again, Grace comprehended it all in an 
instant. Her sister had come while she was 
out. Feeling ashamed of venturinginto Heath- | 
erslack, where she was so well known, Letty 
had left the coach a mile or two from the 
village, and had come across the country on 
foot, thinking to find Grace at home. But 
why had she not written ? 

Grace instantly lighted the large horn 
lantern that hung in the corner and rushed 


She could detect no signs of 
life in her sister; still it would not do to 
despair. She had no one to depend upon 
save herself, for all the labourers lived at 
some distance from the farm; and on such 
a night, with the country deep in snow, 
it would be best to go direct to Heatherslack 
for assistance. But, time was precious, and 
she would not lose a moment in seeking 
assistance, till she had exhausted every effort 
of her own. She was not ignorant of what it 
was necessary to do on such occasions ; and 
for nearly an hour she tried, unavailingly, 
to bring back animation to the torpid limbs; 
but her sinking heart told her at last 
that all her efforts were in vain. All this 
time the child was crying feebly in the corner 
near the fire; so she gave it a few spoousfull 
of warm milk and sugar; after which it 
sank off to sleep, sucking its little hand, 
She would not yet believe that her sister 
was dead, but would run down into Hea- 
therslack for the doctor, who was, indeed, 
required to attend to her father also. And so, 
having quieted the child, she set off. And 
still the snow fell thick and fast. 

Now, it happened that on that very evening, 
and at the same hour, I was making my way 
through the storm towards Grayrigg. I had 
returned a day or two before, from my wan- 
derings ; still unsettled, still vaguely dis- 
satisfied with I knew not what; till at last, 
homesick and weary, I found myself once 
more among my native hills. After spending 


out of doors in search of Letty. The dog|a short time at home, I set off to visit my 
was still howling loudly as she got out-| friends at Grayrigg. I had got about half- 
side; and a thought suddenly struck her as) way between Heatherslack and the farm, 
she heard it. Going into the outhouse, where | when I was encountered by a female figure, 
the animal was fastened up, she loosed his | looming swiftly through the darkness: whom 
chain, with a few words of encouragement :|I should have passed without recognition, 
determining to trust to his instinct to find| but for a chance exclamation caused by our 
Letty. After snuffing wildly round Grace a sudden meeting. I could not be mistaken in 
few times, he set off with a bark down the hill, the voice: 

towards a barn which stood at some distance| “Grace Hurlstone!” I exclaimed. 


trom the house. There, he stopped ; and|  « Thurston—Thurston, is that you? Thank 
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Heaven that you are come! Ask me no! last; andthe star of peace, serene and beau- 
questions at present, but hasten into the tiful, shone down into my heart; and there 
village, and fetch Doctor Davis up to the it shines still, and will shine till the end. 
Grange, as soon as'you can. I must go back | —————————————————————————— 
now, but do not be long before you follow.” 


She was gone again before 1 could reply ; 


so, deeply pondering, I did her bidding as 
swiftly as possible. 


In the course of half} 


CHIP. 


WHY IS THE NEGRO BLACK? 


an hour, the Doctor and I were on our way! OUR ancient superstitious wonderments are 
to the Grange. quitting us one by one, and soon there will 

Meanwhile, Grace had got back home, and be no mysteries of ignorance left us. We 
found her father as she had left him, staring caught one lately, gliding out of the door of 
stonily at the pallid features of his daughter, @ laboratory ; but we held it fast, that we 
upturned beside him as she lay on the floor 3, might examine it carefully, and learn of 
her yellow hair, once so smooth and beautiful, | science the spell by which it had laid at least 


falling in tangled disorder round her face ;_ 
while st a short distance from her, her infant 
lay, calmly sleeping, unconscious of its loss. 
Graee once more applied herself to the task 
of restoration ; and, thus occupied, we found 
her on our arrival. But the breath of life 
had fled for ever from the loved form. Our | 
dear one was dead. 

A weary time elapsed after that sad evening. 
Mark, after a while, recovered in some measure 
the use of his speech ; but was never after- 
wards able to walk. At his desire, I under- 
took the superintendence of the farm. Little | 
Kitty grew and throve wonderfully under the 
tender care of her aunt Grace: a slight fragile 
child, like her mother in form and features : 
a most loving disposition: soon moved to 
tears, but not readily consoled. Old Mark 


grew passionately fond of her; when she 
began to run about, and to climb on to his 
knees, he could scarcely bear her out of his 
sight, the day through. In warm weather 
he used to be wheeled out in his arm-chair, 
beneath the chesnuts in front of the house, 
and there smoke his pipe, while Kitty played 


beside him. As the powers of his mind 
gradually weakened, he often fancied himself. 
&@ young man again, and that Kitty’s mother | 


one of the ghosts which used to go about the 
world, and trouble men’s minds with false- 
hoods and cruelties. For instance, the negro 
and his organic difference to the white man 
—which was the ghost we caught at the 
laboratory door—how often have we not 
heard it gravely argued that his black blood 


is the mark set on the descendants of Cain, 


or—on another side—the sign of servitude 
by which the children of unrighteous Ham 
are to be known for ever. We remember 
how, in our youthful home, where orthodoxy 
and respectable superstition were strong, any || 
attempt to explain the physiological cause of | 
that blackness would have been scouted as 
impiety and a presumptuous prying into the 
inscrutable ways of Providence. Now, how- 
ever, times are changed. Nothing is held to 
be an unreadable riddle ; from the formation 
of worlds to the laws of human life : and, in 
particular, the problem standing as our text, 
has assumed to itself an Euclid in the person 
of a Dr. Draper of New York, who, in a 
recent and most elaborate work on Human 
Physiology, undertakes to explain why ‘the 
negro is black, and how he becomes so, And 
these are his steps. 

Human blood is made up of certain cor- 


was again a child playing round him ; and/ puscles called cells; which, amongst many 
was permitted to forget the sad events of other things, contain globulin—a substance 
later times. And so his life gradually burnt | chemically between casein and albumen—and 
itself out ; until Grace was hardly surprised | hematin. Now, hematin is red, and contains 
when, one day, on taking him a eup of tea,' an infinite amount of iron. One of the most 
as he sat beneath the trees, she found him important wheels in our internal machinery 
sitting in his chair, dead ; with the uncon- | is the liver ; aud a healthy action of the liver 
scious child playing at his feet. is necessary for the healthy action of every 

Drawn together by the bond of a common other organ and function, And one of the 
affection for our loved one in the grave, now | duties of the liver is to help in removing the 
that I lived once more under the same roof|old and worn out blood-cells, while aiding, 
with Grace, there gradually grew up between at the same time, in the construction of new 
us an attachment of a warmer nature. Isay! ones: which duty includes the carrying out 
that it grew up between us, but in truth it | from the system, of all excess of hematin or 
came to be within us both, and there was/iron, A hot climate disturbs the normal 
one of us in whom it was not new. A action of the blood; also of the liver. The 


few months after Mark’s death, we were 
married. Not till we were man and wife 
did Grace reveal to me that she had loved me 
in secret for several years ; but, seeing that 
my heart was with Letty, she had put her 
love away, like a faded flower ; and had gone 
on, doing her duty quietly, and without a mur- 
mur. ‘The troubled clouds had parted at 


imperfect oxygen accompanying great heat 
not only adds to the darkness of the arterial 
| blood, but also, by the want of energetic 
respiration which it involves, tends to the 
over fatness and torpidity of the liver. By 
this inaction of the great cleansing agent, the 
hematin of the bleod-cells accumulates in 
the system ; and, wandering restlessly about, 
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having no place to go to, and no business 
there at all, it gradually takes refuge and 
makes its settlement in the lower and spheri- 
cal cells of the cuticle: which it thus bronzes, 
from orange-tawny down to negro black, | 
according to the heat of the climate, the con- | 
sequent inactivity of the liver, and the 
amount of hematin left as refuse in the 
system. 

Whether this explanation be true or) 
no we leave to subtler physiologists to) 
decide. But it strikes us as noteworthy 
from its simplicity, and the air of confidence 
with which it demolishes one of the ancient 
mysteries of ignorance. The base form of the 
skull—technically the prognathous or jaw- 
protruding—of the negro, is also ascribed to 
the same cause. The liver aids immensely in| 
the working and development of the brain :| 
and the brain moulds the skull—not the skull 
the brain. A man with a diseased or torpid 
liver never works healthfully, or with the| 
full power of his mental organisation. And | 
what is true of individuals is true also of 
races. Thus, the inactive liver of hot| 
climates creates a smaller, less energetic, less | 
finely organised, and more basely developed | 
brain than is found in the temperate Jati-/ 
tudes ; passing gradually from the elliptical | 
skull of the Caucasian—the ideal man—to| 


the pyramidal head of the red or copper-| 
coloured man, down to the lowest type of 
all, the prognathous, or jaw-protruding skull 


of the negro; as the Jines fall nearer or 
more distant from the equator. So, by this 
showing, poor Quashie owes, not only his 
skin, but his skull to that unsuspected liver 
of his: not only the brand of Cain and the 
sign of slavery on his hide, but the cerebral 
development and ape likeness which igno- 
rance seizes hold of, as the cause and excuse 
of cruelty. 

The same reason lies at the other side of 
the extreme. In very high latitudes, where 
human life is nothing but a fierce struggle 
with nature, the same copper-coioured skin 
and degeneration of skull are found as under 
the palm-trees and in the date groves, where 
man may lie down beneath their shade, and | 
where nature will feed him unforced. Again 
due tothe same cause. Cold checks the action | 
of the liver equally with heat; and the 
shivering Esquimaux owes, to his wretched | 
fare and sluggish circulation, his social 
misery and natural desolateness, the excess 
of hematin which dyes his skin, and the 
pyramidal skull which marks his mental 
degeneracy : just as. the fiery sun and the’! 
languid airs of the tropics brand and disgrace | 
the Mongolian and the Negro. 

We may be allowed, perhaps, to feel a little 
sceptical as to the fact that, upon the state of 
a man’s liver shall depend in any marked | 
degree the shape of his skull; but in our| 
common experience there is enough to dispose | 
us to a little faith in the theory which con- 
nects the liver of the negro or the Indian' 
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with his skin. The black hair and dark skin 
belonging to what is called the bilious or the 
melancholic temperament naturally occur to 
our minds. Only it is to be understood that, 
to attribute to the natives of tropical or arctic 
climates skins coloured through any disorder 
of the liver, would be as great a mistake as 
any man could make in reasoning in nature. 
It would be to suppose that man was created 
only for life in the temperate zone, and that 
in the distribution of races there was no 
divine design, no divine wisdom. 


HANDEL. 


Tue son of an old surgeon by a second 
wife, and grandson to a master coppersmith, 
George Frederic Handel was born on the 
twenty-third of February in the year sixteen 
hundred and eighty-five. His father’s age 
was sixty-three when the boy came into the 
world ; born a musician in a house where 
music was despised, and where the determi- 
nation was that he should be trained to the 
law. Because he took with as much aptitude 
to music as to ordinary speech, young Han- 
del’s father would not send him to a public 
school, for in those days at all public schools 
in Germany music was as regular a branch 
of education as arithmetic or grammar. Also 
the father would not let the son be taken 


‘into any place where music was performed, 


forbade him to touch any musical instrument, 
and turned everything of that kind out of his 
house. But, the boy either found in the house 


| or smuggled into it and kept in the garret, a 


dumb spinet, which is a muffled clavichord— 
in the form of a square box—such as the 
nuns often used in their cells, and upon this 
he used to make music to himself when all 
the household was asleep. The same story 
is told of Dr: Arne, who also was intended 
for the law. 

The old doctor had an adult son by a for- 


than a poor musician, being valet to the 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels. The 
father set out one day from his house at 
Halle, in which George was born, to visit 
this prosperous son, and little George, then | 
seven years old, begged that he also might 
be taken, because he had never seen his elder 
brother. His petition was rejected; but 
being a determined fellow from the first, he 
went on foot in the wake of his father’s 
coach. The father stopped the coach and 
scolded. Master George steadily petitioned, 
and so he was taken to the palace of the 
duke. There, he heard the organ in the 
chapel, and creeping up into the organ-loft 
after chapel service, could no more keep his 
fingers from the keys, than some boys can 
keep fingers out of open jam-pots. He began 
to make upon the grander instrument such 
music as he had devised on his dumb spinet. 


The grand-duke could not tell what was the 
matter with his organ. Who was playing, | 
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what was s being pla; played 2 The little organist 
was brought Setore him, questioned and 
encouraged, It will be a crime, said the 
grand-duke to the old surgeon, to stifle so 
much genius in its birth, Now, i if a sovereign 
prince condescended to think that, it could 
not fail to be true, The father ‘promised 
thenceforward not to quell, but to encourage 
the son’s disposition, and he kept his word. 
When they got home again to Halle, George 
was sent to receive lessons from the organist 
in the cathedral there, a good man of the 
old_ school, 
fugue, canon and counterpoint, and who soon 
found out how rare a pupil he had got. Be- 


tween the ages of eight and eleven, young | 


Handel—whose first love was for the hymns 
of Luther—wrote every week for Zackau, as 
his exercise, a sacred motet or cantata. 
During the same period he still practised on 
the harpsichord, and learnt to play the 
violin, the organ, and, dearer than all to him, 
the hautboy; while his father taught him 
latin and still hoped that there might come 
a day for law. 

Eleven years old and master of all Zackau 
could teach him, young Handel, who was a 
strong and manly boy, was sent by the orga- 
nist’s wish to learn more at Berlin, whither 
he could go, as it chanced, under the protec- 
tion of a friend of the family. There he 
became known to Attilio and Bononcini, two 
Italian composers then high in repute. Atti- 


lio, a kindly man, would take the boy upon 
his knee and make him play on his harpsi- 


chord for an hour together. Bononcini was 
so weak as to resent the boy’s high credit, 
and, hoping to put him down, wrote a cantata 
for the harpsichord, into which he crammed 
all kinds of difficulty and which he maliciously 
requested him to play. George played it off 
at sight as a mere trifle. Thereafter 
Bononcini addressed him and treated him as 
a man—hated him too as a rival. 

Though never brought before the public 
asa prodigy, the young Handel, of course, 
excited much attention among Berlin con- 
noisseurs, and the Elector of Brandenburg 
himself wished to become his patron and send 
him to complete in Italy his musical training. 
The father did not like the scheme, and with 
humble excuses called the son back hastily to 
Halle, where he again worked under Zackau 
the organist. Very soon afterwards, when 
George was only twelve years old, his father 
died, leaving him poor, but he remained with 
his mother at Halle for six years after his 
father’s death, during the latter part of the 
time corresponding with a young composer, 
M. Telemann, who though but four years 
older than himself was checie director of 
the opera at Leipsic. Of this Telemann, his 
friend Handel said that he could compose a 
piece of church music in eight parts, in less 
time than another man would take to write a 
letter. At last, in his nineteenth year, Han- 
del began to earn his living as a musician, by 


anes 


Frederic Zackau, who adored | 
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| going to ‘Hamburg, and there taking a small 
engagement in the orchestra of the opera 
house, which was a rival to that of Berlin, 
as violon di ripieno, a supplementary fiddler, 
who played generally with the choruses, 
Mattheson, a young citizen of Hamburg, 
twenty-two years old, composer, singer, actor, 
clever player on the harpsichord, a young man 
who had sung and played upon the organ at 
the age of nine cantatas of his own composing, 
and who at eighteen had written an opera in 
which he sang and played the leading charac- 
ter,—Mattheson was, at Hamburg, Handel’s 
associate and friend. Mattheson it was who 
introduced him to the opera where, Matthe- 
son says: “at first he played the violon di 
ripieno in the orchestra of the opera house, 
and he acted the part of a man wha did not 
know how to count five, for he was naturally 
—_ to dry humour. But the harpsichordist 

ing absent, he allowed himself to be per- 
suaded to replace him, and proved himself to 
be a great master, to the astonishment of 
everybody except myself, who had often heard 
him in private.” 

Soon after his arrival in Hamburg, Handel 
heard that the post of organist at Lubeck 
was vacant, and went over with Mattheson 
to try for it. They found that one condition 
of election was, that the successor was to 
marry the daughter of the retiring organist, so 
they withdrew from the competition. Handel 
never married, never thought of marrying. 

Handel being within two months of the 
age of twenty, presided over the harpsichord 
in the orchestra, at a performance of Mat- 
theson’s third opera, Cleopatra, Mattheson’s 
age then being twenty-three. After his 
death upon the stage, Mattheson used to 
come into the orchestra and conduct at the 
harpsichord all the remaining music. Handel 
would not give up his place to him. Ac- 
cordingly the two friends quarrelled as they 
left the theatre. Mattheson boxed Handel’s 
ears, whereupon swords were drawn and the 
friends fought, until the sword of the elder 
youth was shivered on a metal button in his 
adversary’s coat. Thereupon Mattheson said ; 

“If you break your sword upon a friend, 
you do not injure him so much asif you 
spoke ill of him.” 

Mutual friends secured a reconcilement, 
and ere the month was out, Mattheson gave 
Handel a dinner before they both went to 
assist at the first night of the first of young 
Handel’s two accepted operas, “ Almira, 
Queen of Castile, or the Vicissitudes of 
Royalty.” Upon the vicissitudes of royalty, 
most operas in those days dwelt. The 
second opera was produced six weeks later. 
It was called “Nero, or Love obtained by 
Blood and Murder,” and the first night of its 
performance was two days after Handel had 
attained the age of twenty. Within the 
next twelvemonths two more operas by 
young Handel were performed at Hamburg, 
“ Daphne ” and “ Florinda.” In each of them 
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Mattheson performed the leading part. All|thirty years afterwards, he transferred five 
were successful, but Almira, the maiden! choruses and two duets into his Israel in 
opera, succeeded best. Handel wrote also,|Egypt. He made much use in this way of 
while at Hamburg, chests full of cantatas, | his early writings. 
sonatas, and so forth, including a cantata on| Revisiting Rome, Venice, and Florence on 
“the Passion.” A very few cantatas, Almira his homeward route, Handel returned to 
and the Passion are still extant in manu-| Germany, uncertain in what town to settle, 
script. Everything else written by Handel|He went first to Hanover, a town then 
in his youth is lost. altogether new to him, where the Elector 
Prince Gaston de’ Medici, brother of the George of Brunswick, afterwards our George 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, being in Hamburg the First, offered him the place of chapel- 
for a time, offered to take Handel to Florence;'! master at a salary of about three hundred 
but, he had no taste to be, like his half-| pounds a year: Handel then being not quite 
brother, a servant in a prince’s train, From | twenty-five years old. But he had met at 
money earned at the theatre, and by giving the Elector’s court some English noblemen, 
lessons'in music, he put by, after sending due | who tempted him with prospects of the fame 
help to his mother, two hundred ducats for and wealth to be acquired in England, and 
the education of himself in Italy, and went he therefore was allowed to accept the offered 
to Florence, his own master, after three terms upon his own condition, that he should 
years’ residence in Hamburg. He arrived |be free to go to England when he pleased. 


in Florence when his age was twenty-one 
years and six months, and he remained six 
months in that city, producing there an opera 
called Roderigo, for which the Grand Duke 
gave him a service of plate and a purse con- 
taining a hundred sequins. Prince Gaston’s 
hospitality also was welcome to him, though | 
he had declined his service. 

From Florence Handel went to Venice, 
where he arrived at the beginning of the 
carnival, and wrote in three weeks his opera 
of Agrippina, which was received by the 


| 


He went accordingly to England ten months 
afterwards, and arrived for the first time in 
London (being then nearly twenty-six years 


old) at the close of the year seventeen hundred 


and ten. On the way he visited his mother 
and his music-master Zackau. 

At that time Italian opera was taking root 
in London. The first opera performed wholly 
in Italian by Italian artists had been pro- 
duced a few months before Handel reached 
London. It was Almahide, by an unknown 
composer, and was performed—in deference to 





Venetians with enthusiastic cries of “ Long | patriotic people, as the Daily Post announced 
live the dear Saxon !” After a stay of about |—“ with English singing between the acts by 
three months in Venice the dear Saxon went | Doggett, Mrs. Lindsay, and Mrs. Cross.” It 
to Rome, where he remained a year, and | had been followed by a second opera, wholly 
wrote an opera called Silla, which never was | Italian, the Hydaspes of Mancini. Handel 
produced ; but of which Monsieur Schoelcher | immediately after his arrival was engaged to 
{whose recent and well-studied biography of write the music of athird. Aaron Hill, then 


Handel is our guide in the writing of this 
sketch) has found among the Handel MSS. 
at Buckingham Palace a complete copy. He 
wrote at Rome some pieces of religious 
music, and towards the end of his stay there— 
at the age of twenty-three—an oratorio upon 
the Resurrection. That oratorio was written 
in the house of the Marquis de Ruspoli. 
Cardinal Pamphili was another of his enter- 
tainers, and that cardinal wrote a poem on 
the Triumph of Time, which Handel made 
into an oratorio, for performance at the house 
of the Cardinal Ottoboni, who “had the soul 
of an emperor, nor was there any princely 
notion but what he endeavoured to imitate, 
entertaining the people with comedies, operas, 
puppet-shows, oratorios,” &. So says his 
obituary notice in the pages of Sylvanus 
Urban. 

From Rome, Handel went to Naples, and 
there wrote his Acis, Galatea, and Polyphe- 
mus, being the first and unedited form of the 
Acis and Galatea, produced twenty-four years 
afterwards in England. Handel while in 
Italy, although a Lutheran, composed many 

ieces for the cathedrals and churches of the 
Denke Catholics, and among others a gran 
Magnificat, with a double chorus, from which, 


the director of the Haymarket Theatre, both 
asked for the music and composed for it a 
libretto on’ the episode of Rinaldo and 
| Armida in the Jerusalem Delivered. It was 
translated into Italian from Hill’s English by 
Giacomo Rossi, who could not translate 
faster than “the Signor Hendel, the Orpheus 
‘of ourage, composed.” He has, said Rossi, 
“scarcely given me time enough to write it, 
;and I have beheld, to my great astonishment, 
an entire opera harmonised to the last degree 
of perfection, in the short space of a fort- 
night, by this sublime genius.” Handel’s 
| Rinaldo, the third Italian opera performed 
|in London, was the first that had a great 
success, A cavatina in the first act found its 
| way to all the harpsichords in Britain, a 
|march in it was adopted by the Life Guards, 
and was played every day upon parade for the 
next forty years. The publisher of this opera 
was said to have gained fifteen hundred 
pounds by it, which caused Handel to write 
to him : 

My dear Sir,—As it is only right that we should be 
upon an equal footing, you shall compose the next 
opera, and I will sell it. 





After six or seven months’ enjoyment of 
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suecess in London, Handel was obliged to’ found that the Italian theatre had failed and 
return to his post at Hanover, not without’ was no longer open. But, the Duke of 
promising Queen Anne to return to England Chandos had, at his costly palace of Caynons, 
as soon as he could obtain another leave of! near Edgeware, achapel to which. the nobility 

- absence. On his way back, he again visited and gentry thronged on Sundays, as toa 
his mother, and, while in Halle, stood god-' sacred opera house. Of this Duke, Handel 
father to a sister’s child. At Hanover he accepted the place of chapel-master, and for 
remained but a very little while before he the chapeliat Cannons he composed, during 
was allowed again to visit England, where the next two years, certain works known to 
he produced an Ode for the Queen’s Birth-' fame—but now no longer to be heard—the 
day in seventeen hundred and twelve. In Chandos Te Deum and the Chandos An- 
November of the same year his Pastor Fido thems. 


was produced at the London opera; at the! 
beginning of the next year another opera 
by Handel, Theseus, drew so well as to com- 
mand at the first representations double 


|perous career. 


We should not interest the reader much, 
by merely chronicling the details of a pros- 
“At the age of thirty-five 
Handel, still attached to the chapel of the 


Duke of Chandos,—still supported by his 
pensions and his salary from court — 
plunged into the musical politics of London, 


= for pit tickets. The Peace of Utrecht | 
aving been concluded at the end of March, 
in the year seventeen hundred and thirteen, 
Handel was directed to compose the Te and became director of the Italian Opera, 
Deum, and the Jubilate, still known by the| revived under the powerfal support of 
name of Utrecht. Handel was famous at|noble patrons. He went abroad to collect 
that time in London, not only as a composer, | singers ; he wrote operas ; he wrote for the 
but also as a solo-player on the harpsichord, Duke of Chandos, Esther, the first English 
and enjoyed his fame so much that Queen oratorio; for which the Duke paid a thou- 
Anne giving him a pension for life of two sand pounds. For the same Duke, Gay put 
hundred a year, he broke trust with the! together the words, Handel the music, of the 
Elector of Hanover, and stayed in England. | well-known Acis and Galatea. Of the palace 
But, before two more years had elapsed, | of Cannons, which had cost the Duke of 
Queen Anne was dead, and the Elector of Chandos a quarter of a million, and was sold 
Hanover was crowned at Westminster as| for eleven thousand pounds three years after 
George the First. The new king not only/|his death, there remains now not a vestige ; 
resented breach of trust in an old servant,| but, the detached chapel of which Handel was 


but resented also Handel’s having written a| the master has become the parish-church of 


It is an ill-conditioned 


Te Deum on the Peace of Utrecht, which he | 
did not regard favourably. Since the musician 
had good friends at Court, the new king’s 
pardon was, after about a year’s delay, ob- 
tained, and with it a second pension of two 
hundred pounds, as well as the payment of 
a third sum of two hundred a-year out of 
the Privy Purse for Handel’s services as 
music-master to the daughter of the Prince 
of Wales. So we have Handel established 
firmly in England in the thirty-first year of 
his age, receiving six hundred a-year from 
the Court in the way of salary and pension, | 
and as a composer the main prop of the Ita-| 
lian opera. He had not even housekeeping to 
vex him ; one year he passed at the house of 
Mr. Andrews, a private gentleman ; another 
at the house built by the Earl of Burlington’ 
in the middle of the fields, where “he was 
certain that no one could come and build 
beside him.” The house is now among the 
bees of Piccadilly. From the Earl of Bur- 
lington’s, Handel went in the train of the’ 
king to Hanover, and was left there for a’ 
time with one of his pupils, the son of the! 
Prince of Wales, He was a year at Hanover, 
and, while there, wrote again upon the sub- 
ject of the Passion ; the new work being an 
oratorio containing fifty-five morceaux. This 
M.Schoelcher brings, for the first time, to light 
by the disinterment of a copy from among | 
the Handel MSS. in Buckingham Palace. 
When he returned to England, Handel | 


Edgeware village. 


church ; behind the altar is the organ on 


which Handel played as leader and composer 
of the first of English oratorios. 

Handel wrote, at this period of his life, 
many operas ; and some of them must surely 
have been very good. Airs out of them have 
been transferred to sacred use. A lover's 
languishing inquiry, Where art thou, my 
beloved, has been turned by om hands 
into a Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty ; 
and a pastoral air, Green Meadows, has be- 
come Turn Thee, O Lord; I borrow Cupid’s 
wings, from Handel’s Rodalinda, was reset 
to the words of Great Jehovah, all adoring. 
In Handel’s lifetime many liberties were 
taken in this way, but generally in an oppo- 
site direction. A gavot in the overture to 
his Otho, had words found for it, and was 
published as a Bacchanal—Bacchus, God of 
Mortal Pleasures — by Mr. Handel. An air 
from Rodalinda was reissued as a favourite 
air of Mr. Handel’s, O my pretty Punchi- 
nello ! 

Against the operatic kings and queens who 
sang Italian under the directorship of Mr. 
Handel, was set up the Beggars’ Opera, 
which was said, by its success, to have made 
Gay rich and Rich gay. The Italian opera 
scheme at last failed under its noble manage- 
ment ; but, Handel, who had saved ten thou- 
sand pounds, re-opened the house in partner- 
ship with its proprietor, after it had been 
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closed for eighteen months. His career as 
manager was an unlucky one, till his own 
oratorio, Esther, being produced by a specu- 
lator, he was healed to produce it him- 
self, at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, 
and did so “ By His Majesty’s command.” It 
was to be “ performed by a great number of 
voices and instruments. N.B. There will be 
no acting on the stage, but the house will be 
fitted up in a decent manner for the au- 
dience.” The success was complete, and from 
the year in which it was obtained—the year 
seventeen hundred and thirty-two, when 
Handel had attained the age of forty-seven— 
the real establishment of oratorios in England 
dates. 

The success of Esther caused Handel to 
write at once another work in the same vein ; 
at the close of the operatic season before 
Easter, he accordingly produced his Deborah. 


In Esther he had used the chorus more than | 


had been customary among the Italians; in 
Deborah he developed still further the use of 
the band and chorus, and for the combina- 
tions he effected was accused of violence and 
noise. Many of his friends said that he tore 
their ears to pieces; the king’s notion of 
Handel’s taste was expressed when, at a 
concert, while the trumpets were sounding, a 
storm raged outside, and a tremendous clap 
of thunder broke over the palace. “How 
sublime!” said the king to Lord Pembroke. 
“What an accompaniment! How this would 
have delighted Handel!” 

Almost his next work was the oratorio 
Athalia, performed at the Public Act of the 
University of Oxford. Because of its suc- 
cess, Oxford offered the composer the diploma 
of Doctor of Music, but he refused it ; for, 
as he explained the matter to a friend, “ Vat 
de dyfil I trow my money away for dat which 
de blockhead wish? I no want.” 

This sort of sturdy temper, sweetened with 
but very little patience, helped to embroil 


Handel more and more in opera polemics. | 


The nobility turned against him on some 
question about singers. He defied the nobi- 
lity, and opened an opera-house at the theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to do battle with that 
which they took from him. For five years 
after the production of Athalia he produced 
no more oratorios, but he wrote operas, and 
carried on the battle with the rival opera- 
house until he was nearly ruined. King 
George the Second held by Handel, though 
the court deserted him. “ What, my lord,” 
said some one to Lord Chesterfield, who saw 
him coming out of Handel’s theatre in the 
middle of the performance, “is there not an 
oratorio?” “Yes,” he replied, “they are 


now performing; but I thought it best to| 


retire, lest I should disturb the king in his 
privacies.” 

At last there was another complete break 
down of the Italian opera; and Handel, in 
July, seventeen hundred and thirty-eight, 
began to write the oratorio of Saul. He 
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finished it in a week less than three months, 
and three days after having finished Saul he 
began Israel in Egypt, which he finished in 
twenty-seven days. His age then, was fifty- 
three. At the beginning of the next year, he 
took the unoccupied opera-house for the 
performance of oratorios twice a week, and 
produced Saul. In the April following he 
produced Israel in Egypt, and announced its 
second performance as the last, promising 
| alterations and additions, After the second 
| performance, which was a week subsequent 
| to the first, the newspapers were dumb about 
the work. It was performed for a third time 
in the week following, and announced for the 
week after that; but, on the morning of the 
day proposed for the fourth performance the 
| following notice appeared : 


This day, the last new oratorio, called Saul, and not 
Israel in Egypt, as by mistake was advertised in 
yesterday's bills and papers. 


In the following year, Handel risked a 
performance of this oratorio,—for that day 
only. Then it was laid aside for sixteen 
years, and, to sum up the whole result, Israel 
in Egypt failed, and was performed only nine 
times in the life-time of its author. Its score 
was unedited when its author died ; not even 
one of its songs was published. 

Two years and a half after Israel in Egypt 
|had been produced and had failed, Handel 
| after much suffering of cross and opposition 
| from the court party in London, had almost 
made up his mind to part from England and 
the English; but a short visit among the 
Irish gave him heart again. He had been 
often invited to Dublin, both by the Duke 
of Devonshire, who was the Lord Lieutenant, 
and by several musical societies. Having 
written the Messiah, he doubtless was not 
disposed to risk its contact with the taste of 
London, and so—putting himself into com- 
munication with the best of the Dublin 
societies by which he had been invited—he 
resolved to cross the channel, and, in due 
time, produce his new oratorio at the Music 
Hall in Fishamble Street, for the benefit of 
distressed prisoners for debt. It was pro- 
duced there, on the nineteenth of April in 
the year seventeen hundred and forty-two ; 
fifty-seven then being the age of the com- 
|poser; the newspaper next day said, it 
“was allowed by the greatest judges to be 
the finest composition of music that was ever 
heard.” It was repeated frequently, and re- 
ceived always so well, that the advertisements, 
announcing it on each occasion, begged ladies 
to “lay aside their hoops ”—as if they would 
do so!—“for one evening, however orna- 
mental ; the hall will then contain a hundred 
| persons more with full ease.” 

After this, the Messiah was well received 
in London, and Handel performed oratorios 
;every year, composing new ones with 
various success. His Judas Maccabzeus, 
| written in thirty-two days was suggested by 
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the war with the Pretender, and was produced | accustomed vigour, and, at last, saw his milk 
at Covent Garden on the first of April, in| off for the market just as the sun had fairly 
the year seventeen hundred and forty-seven ;| left the horizon; with the firm conviction 
Handel was then sixty-two years old. Its} that Cesar, Josephine, Antoine, and Clemen- 
political significance, as well as the pride|tine would revurn to their midday meal, 
taken in it by the Jews, helped to ensure it|loaded with that strange jumble of bell- 
great success. Handel himself performed it| metal and copper, that, in France, even last 


thirty-eight times; at the thirtieth perform; 
ance, his receipts amounted to four hundred 
pounds, Five years later, having written 
Jephtha, his last work, Handel, when within | 
three years of three score and ten was 
blinded by that drop serene which Milton 
suffered from, and of which Milton sang. Six 
or seven years later he died on Good Friday, 
the thirteenth of April, seventeen hundred 
and fifty-nine. Of the centenary of his death, 
a most worthy celebration is now in progress. 





THE MILKY AND WATERY WAY. 


WueEn the eastern sky flushed, on a certain 





| 


year, in country districts, represented the 
humbler currency of the imperial dominions. 
Round about, in the hamlets dotted over the 
swell and fall of the land near the little 
town to which we have already alluded, and 
for which the Sieur Moineau’s milk pro- 
cession was bound, similar preparations to 
those we have faintly indicated, had taken 
place. A bird’s-eye view of five or six miles 
around the town (let us call it Romanville) 
would have discovered a series of roads 
running into it, like needles into a circular 
pin-cushion. And upon one and all of these 
roads would have appeared sundry dark gray 
spots, relieved, as they neared the town, every 


autumn morning of last year, and the white ' moment by flashing light. These spots were 
caps of the farm-women looked very cold in' milk equipages: the flashing lights, the 
the grey light, little did the surly farmers bright brass-hoops of the milk-pails, the 
think, as they rubbed the lingering sleep chirp of the birds—birds that were evidently 
from their heavy eyelids, that they might be sharp searchers for the early worm — was 
wide-awake to see the donkeys and horses! occasionally drowned by the shriller music of 
loaded—little did they think that in the,;the milkwomen, who were indulging in 


little town six miles off, certain angry men 
had laid a plot against them. The broad 
paus of rich milk sweetened the air, as the 
white fluid passed through it, into the shining 
buckets strapped to the sheepskin saddles of 
the patient donkeys. The milkwomen counted 
the eggs, and folded the chrome butter in 
damp cloths. And we thought that, amid 
the gabble of the servants, the shrill cries for 
Cesar, Antoine, Louis, Josephine (who wore 
boots that were a reasonable load for any 
donkey), and Clementine (who was warding 
off the amatory advances of Cesar, with a/| 
pitchfork), we certainly heard the well-known | 
creak of the well-pulley. The farmer, who, | 
by the time the farm-servants were fairly on 
the move, had fully resumed his daily remark- 
able wide-awake appearance, seemed too, to 
have very curious business in hand. It had 





reminiscences of Normandy, and taking, to 
musical ears, a very unpleasant means of 
communicating to any person who might be 
at hand their ardent desire to see it again; 
it being their deliberate opinion, after a 
comprehensive tour, that there was nothing 
like it. Barricaded in their seats by baskets 
of eggs and butter, their head and caps _ 
tected from the breeze by ample handker- 
chiefs, their substantial ankles cased in deep 
blue stockings, these parties of milk vendors 
were jolted on their way to Romanville. 
Occasionally their animals would loiter to 
gather a more than usually attractive thistle 
—a giving way to temptation which these 
rough Amazons punished by the prompt 
incision of a very substantial pin near the 
culprit’s hind-quarters. Merrily enough 
many of these ladies gossiped along the road 





appeared to us that the Sieur Moineau made, about Baptiste, the ploughman who had 
as forcible ladies express it, “more fuss jilted Jeannette, and had married Elise in- 
than enough” over the milk: and so it) stead, to his cost, as he found out, and serve 
appeared to his enemies, as we shall presently | him right. About the prodigious number of 


show. Those sturdy legs of his would 
have failed him, even in those stiff leather 
gaiters, could he have peered, with those 
little grey eyes of his, into the future 
that lay but two hours a-head of the 
present. But, as our friend Paleyanwater (a 
very old family) reminds us, at least twice in 
every twenty-four hours, it is a blessing that 
we cannot tell what the next five minutes 
may bring forth. 


The Sieur Moineau, on the morning! 
when we first made his acquaintance, went | 
through his regular number of oaths at, 


his men and women servants, rolled his 


litres yielded by the black cow; about the 
garde champétre, who had spied a hare’s foot 
| peeping out of Adolphe’s capacious pockets ; 
in short, about the scandals in general of the 
| village from which they were being jolted. 
| And why not, pray? My lady, who spends 
\her mornings reviewing her long list of 
friends—who yawns when they are praised, 
and exhibits animation only when something 
may be heard of to their disadvantage, is 
allowed her malignant pleasure by all the 
world, and is unaitbal as the subject of 
sharp reviews by all the world also. Why, 








4 


then, should Virginie, the ruddy-cheeked | 
potent rs up and down the dairy with his| dairywoman, as she rides to market, be con- 
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demned to love her neighbours, or be forced | handle. A not very acute olfactory nerve 


to be good-natured always, even to her bosom 
friends. Simple people, tied to the dust and 


smoke of towns, grow sentimental over rural | 


life. They believe that there can be no 
heart-burning behind the ivy of a roadside 
cottage. They imagine that cottagers are 
necessarily better people than the spare 
fellows who throw the shuttle in the gloomy 
lanes of great cities. 

The authorities of Romanville had given 
it as their decided opinion that the rural 
entourage of their ancient city, was, in no 
respect better, but in every respect worse, 
than it should be. This had been the con- 
viction of the inhabitants a long time, before 
the eventful morning, on which we enjoyed 
the honour of an introduction to the Sieur 
Moineau. The cocks who met twice a week 
on the Grande Place, to buy vegetables, 
gossip about their mistresses, and realise 
their fair per centages on their purchases, 
had one and all declared that, in the long 
course of their protracted experience, they 
had never seen cheats so audacious as the 
villagers round about Romanville. Opinions 
travel rapidly in a provincial town; but, then 
this rapid travelling finds, perhaps, a whole- 
some bests, in the proverbial slowness of the 
sous-prefét and his subordinates. The half- 


dozen policemen who sauntered about the 
triumphantly ill-paved streets, and bronzed 
themselves valiantly under the fierce rays of 
the sun at some curiously low salary, could 


not reasonably be expected to do more than 
this. They were only mortals after all, 
though they wore the cocked hats so rever- 
enced by Freuchmen generally, and insisted 


might have gathered from the atmosphere a 
distinct odour of garlic. 

In this delightful retreat from the turmoil 
of the town, the entire body of the Roman- 
ville police was gathered on the eve of that 
eventful morning, which gave a shock to the 
nerves of the Sieur Moineau, under which he 
is labouring at the present moment. The 
cocked hats of the six policemen were piled 
upon the desk ; and the shiny, closely cropped 
jheads of the men were packed together 
pressing around their chief. This chief was 

a very serious man indeed ; a man, you saw 
it at a glance, with a curious story. He 
, wore the silver star of the legion, for services 
performed far away from Romanville. Gos- 
sips said that his present position as chief 
of the Romanville constabulary, was given 
to him when he was disgraced. But, nobody 
knew what his antecedents were. He did 
his duty strictly, but not harshly ; still, 
although a kind, he was not a compassionable 
;man. You never met him walking in the 
streets with a fellow-townsman. His right 
arm held behind his back in his left ; his 
eyes wandering calmly and coldly over the 
prospect, he would take his solitary walk 
round the ramparts any evening; read the 
Constitutionnel afterwards (it was always 
reserved for him at the café, on its arrival 
from Paris) ; and retire to rest punctually at 
ten o'clock. He was a man reduced to the 
unvarying precision of a time-piece. He 
walked round the ramparts the same number 
of times every evening. It was at eight 
o'clock precisely every evening that he opened 
_ the door of the Café de la Grande Place, and 


on, in Paris, when the new police was esta-| ordered invariably a choppe of Strasbourg 
blished. The new corps wore caps for a beer. 
short time; but, we are assured, the’people, At the meeting of his forces, in his greasy 
would pay no respect whatever to the kepis. little bureau, he gave his orders in the calm, 
The cocked hat is something to reverence, methodical speech we expected to hear from 
or, at any rate, to fear. |him, A sergeant of the local gendarmerie, 
It was on the eve of the day when we first, was also of the meeting; and to him the 
intrusted our hand to the awful grasp of the chief more particularly addressed himself. 
Sieur Moineau, that a meeting took place at, He told him to place a mounted patrol at 
Romaaville, in.a little, close bureau, originally | every octroi gate around the city, as early as 


forming one of the door-keeper’s residences, 
under the archway of the local museum 
and college. In this little bureau, were 
those long green books ; that coarse, brown 
tea-paper upon which French underlings 


four o’clock the following morning, and to 
prevent every market man or woman, who 
carried a pail of any kind, from entering the 
|town. The patrol would detain all pail- 
bearers who might present themselves till he 


write ; that ample pan of sand for letter arrived. These orders were to be com- 
drying ; that curious inkstand, with a lump) municated to the mounted patrols, on their 
of wool in the ink ; that square, red earthen- | arrival at the scene of action. The policemen 
ware receptacle in a corner, which proved) were enjoined to keep the matter secret, on 
that the expectorators who paid their atten-| pain of dismissal. 

tions to it, were not artillery officers; and, We left the milkmaids merrily singing and 
finally, that series of green card-board boxes, | gossiping on their way to Romanville. 

piled to the ceiling, which generally make | “This is a droll affair,” said the gendarme 
up a French bureau of modest pretensions.’ posted at the octroi gates towards which the 
The pens, sharp as needles, and the blue-| Sieur Moineau’s procession was advancing, 
green ink, should not be forgotten. Every-' addressing avery peppery specimen of thetime, 
thing looked greasy, of course. First, the whose bayonet towered over his glazed shako, 
men who were in the bureau,then the stools,’ “Very droll,” replied the little warrior, as 
then the broad black space around the door-, he planted himself firmly in the middle of 





the road, and prepared, if necessary, to charge | 
the entire column of Moineau’s milkmaids 
and donkeys. 

“You cannot pass,” cried the gendarme to | 
the women as they reached. the gate, “and| 
you are detained, till the authorities have 
dealt with you. Get down, and enter the 
octroi office.” 

The reader who has not seen the French | 
authorities deal with the French people, will 
be unable to realise the consternation this 
order created among the Moineau servants. | 
The women grew ashy pale, and shrieked, 
and clasped their hands, and called upon 
their favourite saints, and begged for expla- 
nations from the peppery little man, who 
looked his sternest, and was possibly dis- 
appointed because he had not had an oppor- 
tunity of poking his bayonet, at least, into a 
donkey. They went chattering into the dark 

reasy octroi room, where they sat upon the 
orms and wrung their hands, and implored 
the octroi official to give them some clue to 
the mystery. But, the official was silent. 
Other milk parties arrived in rapid suc-| 
cession ; and were treated, as the Moineau 
cavaleade had been. On each occasion the 
screams, and prayers, and violent gestures 

eculiar to French excitement, were repeated. 

n an, hour the little bureau was full of | 
ruddy women, and bronzed countrymen in 
their blue blouses, who vented their indigna- 
tion in a series of oaths, in which the letter 





r seemed to predominate. 
Presently the chief of the police, accom- 
panied by two or three officials, and two 
olicemen, was seen approaching the barriére. 
he excitement in the octroi bureau became 


intense. The white caps of the women could 
be seen, in stages, one above the other, as 
they raised themselves on tiptoe to catch a 
glimpse of the awful procession. The chief 
looked more than usually serious; but, on| 
arriving before the bureau, he took no notice! 
whatever of the crowd of country-people| 

athered within it. It was evident that his| 

usiness was not with them. They were not, 
however, left in a state of suspense; since | 
the officials proceeded, with remarkable | 
vigour, to drag the donkeys from the road- 
side, the animal’s heads and necks stretching 
to a wonderful length, before their bodies 
yielded to the tugs of the authorities, Ina 
few minutes the pails were untied, and 
arranged ina row against the hedge. It was 
now obvious that the Sieur Moineau’s milk 
was about to undergo, in company with that 
of his neighbours, the severe test that was 
henceforth to be applied to it from time to} 
time by the representatives of the law. A 
very serious-looking gentleman proceeded 
with the chemical analysis, It must have 
been highly unsatisfactory. Had the Sieur 
Moineau mixed flour, or emulsion of almonds, 
or the brown extract of chicory with his 
milk, that he might, without fear of detection 





babble of tongues under which the analysis 
was conducted, prevented us from learning 
the precise reason why, basketful after basket- 
ful of the farmer’s milk was sent wander- 
ing, in a broad white line, along the open 
sewer of the road, There was hardly a pail- 
ful that eseaped. The Sieur Moineau’s 


| neighbours were not less culpable ; and their 


milk, too, flowed in a broad white way 
through the streets of the town. In vain the 
women appealed to the policemen ; in vain 
they assured the chief that the milk was as 
it came from the cows ; the official chemist 
knew better, and tipped their pails over, one 
after the other, without appearing to take the 
least notice of their protestations. In half- 
an-hour the Moineau servants were on their 
way back to their master, their empty pails 
jingling at their sides, and their tongues doing 
their utmost to drown this jingling. 

From the barriére, where the Moineau pro- 
cession was stopped and relieved of its bur- 
den, the chief and his officials repaired in 
succession to the remaining barriéres around 
Romanville. At each barriére the scene 
already described was faithfully copied. The 
women chattered, and prayed, and gesticu- 
lated ; the pails were arranged in rows, and 
the milk was sent bubbling along the open 
sewer. Before seven o'clock, the rich fluid 
—rich even with its admixture of water, and 
flower, and chicory—whitened the long line 
of open sewerage across the city : a milky and 
watery way drawn by the authorities as a 
prompt and very impressive lesson to the 
farmers round about. 

And then, when the servants with jugs, 
and pans, and pitchers, darted into the streets 
to the accustomed gateway, under which 
their milk-vendor usually sat, surrounded by 
her snow-white pails, and found that she was 
not there; when the rubbish-carts were in 
the streets, and the chitfonniers were investi- 
gating the worth of the cast away vegetables, 
and rags and dirt piled in neat heaps before 
every house ; when the shutters were being 
taken down from the tobacco-shops and the 
grocers ; and when the air was scented with 
the morning rolls ; the excitement among the 
townsfolk became really dangerous. The six 
policemen walked up and down the streets, 
looking appropriately fierce and uneompro- 
mising. ‘Chey gave no heed to the stories of 
the nurses who were bringing up babies by 
hand, and were consequently in despair. 
They were unmoved by the fact that a certain 
old lady would be dead if she didn’t get her 
milk-soup before ten o’clock. They disre- 
garded the sorrow of the children, who would 
have to go without puddings; and the 
restaurateurs who were in despair about their 
day’s sauces. They had done their duty, they 
said ; even their chief had been compelled to 
drink black coffee, and there would be pure 
milk for everybody to-morrow! Pure milk for 
everybody at the cost of one day’s milk for 


by his customers, add gallons of water? The| none. <A day of fast was to procure a year of 
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festival, Could London milkmen only live in| of men’s hot blood. It was a disease which 
dread of galactometers, as now the Paris milk- | must run its course, and wear itself out. 
men do! For some day Paris will be in like} A more terrible drama even than this, 
manner taken by surprise ; and the produce of! occurred in the same reign, between the 
the forty-eight thousand three hundred and| Duke of B. and Lord B., concerning a 
seventy cows, whose milk she consumes, will | certain beautiful Countess of E. The duke 
flow in curls, like wedding favours, along the | challenged the lord, and, contrary to usage, 
Boulevards ! gave him the choice of weapons, the chal- 
—_——_—— ———— | lenger’s privilege. They met the next 
DUELLING IN ENGLAND. morning—a cold, rainy, miserable morning ; 
time, five o’clock ; place, the first tree be- 
Tue ordeal by battle introduced into| hind the lodge in Hyde Park. They stripped 
England by the Norman conqueror died out| off their fine scarlet coats trimmed with gold 
of general usage in Queen Elizabeth’s time.|and silver lace—the duke excessively in- 
It, however, remained the law of the land! dignant that they should examine his vest, so 
until the year eighteen hundred and eighteen,|as to be certain there was no unlawful 
when it was repealed in consequence of a! protection underneath, but the lord, more 
resort to it by one Thornton. He had deceived | accustomed to the formalities, submitting to 
and murdered a beautiful girl named Ash-| the search coolly enough—and then they took 
ford, and, claiming his right to wager of| their pistols, before taking to their swords ; 
battel, the Court of Queen’s Bench was/|according to the fashion of the times. At 
obliged to allow it ; the girl’s brother, whom! the first fire the duke missed, but Lord 
he challenged, refusing to fight, the murderer| B. hit his grace near the thumb; at the 
was discharged. second fire, the duke hit the lord. They then 
The duel between Sir Walter Blount and | drew their swords and rushed on each other. 
the Earl of Essex—because young Blount had| After the first or second thrust Lord B. 
received from Elizabeth, as a reward for his | entangled his foot in a tuft of grass, and fell ; 
fine tilting the day before, a chess-queen of| but, supporting himself with his sword hand 
enamelled gold—was one of the modern as/he sprung back, and thus avoided a thrust 
compared with the ancient sort. Gathering up; made at his heart. The seconds then,inter- 
his cloak as he passed through the privy | fered, and attempted to bring about a recon- 
chamber, that all the world might see his! ciliation ; but the duke—who seems to have 
sovereign’s gift fastened to his arm by|been the most fiery throughout—angrily, 
crimson ribbons, it is likely enough that the | ordered them back, threatening to stab the 
new favourite flaunted his success with more | first who again interfered. After much good 
pride than prudence, and that Essex, whose | play and fine parrying they came to a “ close 
scanty patience never held out long against | lock, which nothing but the key of the body 
the smallest assault of jealousy, felt himself|could open.” Thus they stood, unable to 
fully justified in his wrath. “Now I per-|strike a blow, each afraid to give the other 
ceive,” he said scornfully to Fulk Greville,|the smallest advantage, yet each struggling 
“that every fool must have his favour.”|to free himself from his entanglement. At 
Which uncivil speech ripened into a challenge | last, by one wrench stronger than the others, 
and a duel, wherein the earl was wounded|they tore themselves away; and at the 
in the thigh; a circumstance that caused|same time both their swords sprang out 
our mighty and most wrathful queen to say,|of their hands—Lord B.’s six or seven 
“ God’s death! it is fit that some one should} yards in the air. This accident, however, 
take him down, and teach him better man. | did not retard them long; they seized their 
ners ; else there will be no rule with him!”| weapons again and fought on. The lord 
The Crowned Vestal was weary of the elder| was then wounded in the sword arm; but 
favourite’s temper and disrespect, and Blount, | bearing back, and before the duke had quite 
the younger and latest darling, was as yet| recovered from his lunge, he ran him through 
impeccable. the body. The blow left the lord unguarded ; 
Such encounters soon grew worse than/and, with the sword through him, the duke 
mere passages-at-arms between two am-|cut and thrust at his antagonist, who had 
bitious young courtiers; and, in the reign! only his naked hand wherewith to guard 
of James the First, the evil rose to aj|himself. After his hand had been fearfully 
fearful height. Bacon did what he could to| mangled with putting aside his enemy's 
check it ; declaring that he would make no| sword, the lord was in his turn run through 
difference between a coronet anda hatband,|—one rib below the heart. Again the 
but would prosecute all—principals and| seconds interfered ; again without success ; 
seconds alike—who had any art or part in| when the lord, faint from loss of blood, fell 
a duel, even to the appointing of a field,| backward, and in falling, drew his sword 
though no duel were to take place. He did| out of the duke’s wound. “Recovering him- 
little good, despite all his efforts. The spirit self a little before he was quite down, he 
of the times went with the duellers ; and no faltered forward, and, falling with his thigh 
attorney-general, though the wisest and| across his sword, snapped it in the midst.” 
greatest of mankind, could turn the current|The duke then took his own sword, broke 
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it, and, sinking on the dead body of his| few days Sir H. Bellases died ; “a couple of 
antagonist sighed deeply, turned once, and| fools that killed one another out of love,” . 
The fight took place 
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died: the cold, drizzling rain falling chill | 
on the stiffening bodies, and the dank grass. | in Covent Garden. 

The spirit of violence and lawlessness that; Not long after, the Duke of Buckingham 
belonged to duelling, even in its least dis-| fought at Barnes Elms with the Earl of Shrews- 
honourable: days, more surely than any love} bury; for having been “nearer than kind” to 
of honour or ‘necessity of self-defence, was my lady thecountess. The only one killed on 
allied sometimes in a manifest way to, the occasion was the duke’s unhappy second, 
treachery and murder. This is a story told Sir J. Jenkins; and he was slain on the spot. 
in Aubrey’s Miscellanies :— \Sir John Talbot, one of Lord Shrewsbury’s 

“ Anno 1647, the Lord Mohun’s son and’! seconds—they had two each, and all four 
heir (a gallant gentleman, valiant, and a fought—was severely wounded: and the Earl 
great master of fencing and horsemanship), | himself was run through the body, but not 
had a quarrel with Prince Griffin; there; killed. Buckingham escaped with only a 
was a challenge, and they were to fight on few skin scratches. Lady Shrewsbury, dis- 
horseback in Chelsea fields in the morning: guised as a page, waited in a neighbouring 
Mr. Mohun went accordingly to meet him, | thicket, holding Buckingham’s horse, and re- 
but about Ebury Farm, he was met by some | tired with him, he still wearing the shirt dyed 
who quarrelled with him and pistolled him,|red with her husband’s blood. The merry 
it was believed, by order of Prince Griffin ;| monarch pardoned all concerned in the death 
for he was sure, that Mr. Mohun, being so of Sir J. Jenkins: “but only for this once ;” 
much the better horseman, &c., would have | no future offender was to be forgiven, and 


concludes Mr. Pepys. 








killed him had they fought. 
“In James Street, in Covent Garden, did| 
then lodge a gentlewoman, a handsome | 
woman, who was Mr. Mohun’s sweetheart. 
Mr. Mohun was murdered about ten o’clock 
in the morning; and at that very time, his 
mistress being in bed, saw Mr. Mohun come | 
to her bedside, draw the curtain, look upon 
her and go away ; she called after him, but 
no answer ; she knocked for her maid, asked 
her for Mr. Mohun ; she said she did not see | 
him, and had the key of her chamber door | 
in her pocket. This account my friend afore- | 
said had from the gentlewoman’s own mouth, | 
and her maid’s,” 

One of themost foolish, yet melancholy, duels | 
on record, is that between two dear friends ;! 
—Sir H. Bellases and Tom Porter, as told by 
gossip Pepys. They had no quarrel together, | 
and were only talking somewhat loudly, when | 
a bystander asked if they were quarrelling ? 

“No!” said Bellases. “I would have you) 
know that I never quarrel, but I strike; 
take that as a rule of mine!” 

“How!” said Tom Porter, “strike? I 
would I could see the man in England that 
durst give me a blow.” Whereupon his 
friend boxed his ears, and the two would 
have fought on the spot, had they not been 
hindered. However, Tom Porter waited 
for his friend as he went by in his coach, 
and bade him come out and draw. Sir 
H. Bellases obeyed; and, after a few 
passes called out to his friend to fly, for 
that he was mortally wounded, “Finding 
himself severely wounded,” says Pepys, “he 
called to Tom Porter, and kissed him, and 
bade him shift for himself, ‘for,’ says he, 
*Tom thou hast hurt me; but I will make 
shift to stand on my legs till thou may’st 
withdraw, and the world not take notice of 
thee ; for I would not have thee troubled for 
what thou hast done.”” But Tom was 
wounded too, though not mortally. In a 





duelling was to be put down. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, a duel was 
fought between Sir Chomley Dering and a 
Mr. Thornhill. Swift describes it in his 
Journal to Stella, under date of the ninth of 
May, seventeen hundred and eleven. “They 
fought at sword and pistol this morning in 
Tuttle Fields: their pistols so near that the 
muzzles touched. Thornhill discharged first, 
and Dering having received the shot, dis- 
charged his pisto] as he was falling, so it 
went into the air. The story of this quarrel 
is long. Thornhill had lost seven teeth by a 
kick in the mouth from Dering, who had 
first knocked him down; this was above a 
fortnight ago. Dering was next week to be 
married to a fine young lady.” 

This duel was avenged ; for, three months. 
after, Swift journalises thus: “Thornhill, 
who killed Sir Chomley Dering, was murdered 


| by two men on Turnham Green last Monday 


night: as they stabbed him, they bid him 
remember Sir Chomley Dering. They had 
quarrelled af Hampton Court, and followed 
and stabbed him on horseback. I went 
myself through Turnham Green the same 
night, which was yesterday.” 

The most famous duel of this reign was 
fought a year after in Hyde Park, by the 
Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun. The 
Duke wounded Lord Mohun mortally ; but,. 
while he hung over him, Mohun, shortening 
his sword, stabbed him through the shoulder 
to his heart. He was carried to the lake- 
house, and there laid on the grass, where he 
died. Mohun, one of the vilest characters 
of the period, had given the affront ; yet, con- 
trary to usage, had also sent the challenge, 
which the Duke, a most worthy and amiable 
man, was obliged to accept. The duel was 
long and desperate : the duke received four 
severe wounds, Lord Mohun three, before the 
final death-blow was given, It was said after- 
wards, that Mohun’s second, Major-Genera) 
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Macartney, had stabbed the duke. A large 
reward was offered for his ———— and 
the public were so eager to have him caught | 
that, one night, a gentleman being attacked | 
by highwaymen had the presence of mind to 
tell them that he was General Macartney, | 
and that if they would take him before a/| 
justice of the peace they would get the 
reward, They did so; found they were de- 
ceived, and were themselves safely lodged in | 
jail. Meanwhile, Macartney escaped to Hol- | 
jand ; but, returning, was tried, and found 
guilty of manslaughter. 

The duelling disease infected even the 
learned professions; the very church was) 
militant and fought with swords and pistols. 
Fulwood, a lawyer, being pushed against by 
the renowned Beau Fielding in the pit of 
Drury Lane Theatre, in seventeen hundred 
and twenty, challenged the beau on the spot, 
disarmed and wounded him. Flushed with) 
his victory, he left for Lincoln’s Inn Fields’ 
theatre, and there purposely sought a quarrel 
with Captain Cusack. They went out into 
the fields to fight ; and Captain Cusack left| 

] 





the lawyer dead, beneath the moonlight. 

Doctors Woodward and Mead fought under 
the very gate of Gresham College. Dr. Wood-| 
ward's foot slipped and he fell. 

“Take your life!” cried Asculapian Mead 
loftily, putting up his sword. 

“Anything but your physic!” retorted 
Woodward. 

Doctors Williams and Bennet had conti- 
nually quarrelled over the bedsides of the 
dying, and had abused one another in print. 
Matters had gone so far and words had 
run so high, that Dr. Bennet proposed a 
hostile meeting. Dr. Williams refused. Ben- 
net went next morning to his house, and 
knocked at his door; which Williams him- 
self opened, at the same instant discharging 
a pistol loaded with swan shot, full in Dr. 
Bennet’s breast. Bennet retreated across the 
street to a friend’s house, Williams pursuing 
him—firing 1 and, before the other 
could draw, illiams had stabbed him. 
Bennet with all his remaining strength made 
a home thrust at his murderer. His sword 
came out at his shoulder-blade, snapping 
with the blow, part remaining in the 
wound. Williams turned back to go to his 
own house, but fell dead by the doorstep; | 
and Bennet died four hours afterwards, This 
matches some modern American stories. 

The clubs of those times.were the great 
nurseries of duels. Large parties used 
to assemble, and.a regular battle would 
take place, wherein many lives would be lost. 
Ladies were insulted, watchmen beaten and 
killed, and often it required a considerable 
force of mounted soldiery, before the “ Mo- 
hawks,” “ Bold bucks,” or “ Hell fires” would 
disperse. “Our Mohawks,” says Swift “go 
on still, and cut people’s faces every night ; 
but they shan’t cut mine. I like it better 
as it is.” These clubs were dissolved by| 
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royal proclamation, after the murder, in 
seventeen hundred and twenty-six, of Mr. 
Gower by Major Oneby; and the town 
had a little peace. Oneby was sentenced 
to death for murder, the duel having 
taken place without witnesses and under 
apparently unfair conditions; he being 
eovered with a cloak, and having given the 
provocation throughout ;—but he committed 
suicide and so escaped the hangman, The 
duel between the ancestor of Lord Byron 
and Mr. Chaworth, in seventeen hun- 
dred and sixty-five, was also one without 
seconds or witnesses. That Lord Byron 
and Mr. Chaworth had had a very slight 
dispute about Sir Charles Sedley’s manors, 
and the amount of game he preserved. It 
was a mere nothing; what would pass now 
without more than a momentary feeling of 
irritation ; but then, it was matter worthy of 
death. They fought in a room, alone ; and 
Mr. Chaworth deposed, that, when he turned 
round from shutting the door, he saw Lord 
Byron coming close upon him, his sword 
drawn. “I knew him,” said the dying man, 
significantly ; and he drew at once. Byron 
shortening his sword gave him his mortal 
wound, the poor gentleman living just long 
enough to give his evidence. Lord Byron 
was tried by the House of Lords, and found 
guilty of manslaughter. He claimed his 
privilege as a peer, under the statute of 
Edward the Sixth, paid his fees, and was dis- 
charged. But private vengeance did not always 
wait for legal retribution. 

In the reign of George the Third in which 
this latter duel happened, one hundred and 
seventy-two duels were fought, three hun- 
dred and forty-four people having been en- 
gaged in them. Yet the painful details of that 
terrible national lunacy were enlivened by 
such duels as that between George Garrick — 
brother to David—and Mr. Baddeley the 
actor; but these were not many. It 
was reported that George Garrick had in- 
duced Mrs. Baddeley to forget one of 
her essential duties to her husband, to 
which Mr. Baddeley naturally objected. 
They fought; Baddeley so nervous that 
he could hardly hold his pistol, George 
cool and débonnaire; and when his turn 
came for firing, fired in the air, like a 
prince. In the midst of the comedy a hackney 
coach drew up, and out rushed Mrs. Baddeley, 
all beauty and dishevelled hair. She flung 
herself between the pair, crying, “Save him ! 
save him!” to each in turn; taking care 
at the same time to fall in a bewitching 
attitude. The combatants were melted ; 
they rushed into each other’s arms, em- 
braced, and the tableau was complete. 
They then all went home together in Mrs. 
Baddeley’s coach. How the husband and 
the reputed lover arranged matters for the 
future there is no record left to tell. 

Sometimes even serious duels had a 
better ending than by wounds or 
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death. Sheridan won his wife, the beau-!him off far from the town, so as to have 
tiful Miss Linley, by fighting twice on!a better and longer talk. He thought 
her account, with Mr. Matthews, of Bath;' he was doing some good and bringing 
and Captain Stoney married Lady Strath-\the boy to reason, when suddenly he 
more the same week in which he had fought! drew, and there was now no help for 
for her sake with Mr. Butt, editor of the it. The captain threw himself on the 
Morning Post ;—the cause of duel in both defensive, and, in endeavouring to disarm the 
instances being certain malicious and slan-| ensign,ranhim through. He died in two hours, 
derous words which both these gentlemen kissing the captain, and owning himself the 
had published, or caused to be published,' aggressor. Poor foolish lad ; with a young 
against the ladies in question. But, in wife waiting tearfully at home, and the little 
those days, every one fought reason or none. unborn innocent orphaned before it saw the 
The Duke of York and Colonel Lennox,— light! 

the Colonel’s fire grazed the Duke’s curl,| Even for more trifling things than these, 
but his royal highness deloped (fired in were duels fought and lives lost. Mr. 
the air); Mr. Curran and Major Hobart ;| Stephenson was killed at Margate by Mr. 
John Kemble and Mr. Aiken; Lord; Anderson, in a quarrel about opening or 
Lonsdale and Colonel Cuthbert—because shutting a window ; Captain Macnamara shot 
Cuthbert, keeping Mount Street clear, Colonel Montgomery through the heart, be- 
would not allow Lord Lonsdale’s car-| cause their dogs fought in Hyde Park ; Lord 
riage to pass, contrary to orders—Pitt and Camelford and Mr. Best, bosom friends, 
_Mr. Tierney ; Sir Francis Burdett and Mr.! fought about a worthless woman’s transparent 
Paull ; O’Connell and D’Esterre—a bad busi-’ lie, in which affray Lord Camelford was for- 
ness with hints of not quite fair play tunately shot, as he deserved to be; Baron 
on the part of the seconds; Fox and Mr.) Hompesch was called out by Mr. Richardson, 
Adam ; and Wilkes, three times—with Lord | because the Baron, being very shortsighted, 
Talbot, Mr. Martin, and Mr. Forbes. It! ran against two ladies in the street,—Richard- 
was part of a gentleman’s education and privi-!son was killed; young Julius, a lawyer’s 
lege in those days ; something that belonged clerk, was killed by Mr. Graham, also a 
to him of right, like his armorial bearings lawyer, for a difference of religious opinion ; 
and his ancestral oaks. It did not always| Clark shot Mr. Frizell dead, because Frizell 
remain a privilege exclusively appropriated | refused to drink any more —they were 
to blood, however ; witness the fatal affair, both law students. Political duels — duels 
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in which a rash eee named Mirfin,' arising out of a mere difference of political 


was engaged, on Wimbledon Common in) view—were without number. The saddest 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight ; an affair | of these was that between Mr. Alcock and 
that, happily, disgusted many of the blue Mr. Colclough, great friends and associates. 
blood, and gave a turn the right way to the They quarrelled at Alcock’s election-time, 
practice of duelling. But, we must go back went out and fought, and Colclough was 
again to the times of darkness. |shot through the heart. Mr. Alcock never 

On April the fifteenth, seventeen hundred | recovered the horror of that moment. Tried 
and ninety, Sir George Ramsey’s servant | and acquitted of the murder, he yet could not 
kept a chair for him at the door of the Edin-! acquit himself; and, in a short time he sank 
burgh Theatre. Captain Macrae ordered him | into a state of melancholy, that was nearer to 
to take it away ; the man refused ; the cap-|insanity than sorrow. His sister, Miss 


tain beat him severely, and the next day, 
meeting Sir George, insisted on his instant 
dismissal. This time Sir George refused, and 
Captain Macrae challenged him. ‘They 
fought on Musselburgh Links. Sir George’s 
fire was without effect, but Captain Macrae 
lodged his ball near his adversary’s heart. 
Sir George lingered for a few days in great 
agony, then died. Macrae fled, and was out- 
lawed. When the servant heard of his 
master’s fate and the cause of the quarrel, he 
fell into strong convulsions, and, in a few 
hours, died. 

This was not the only quarrel about a 
servant. Ensign Sawyer, of O’Farrell’s regi- 
ment in Kinsale, beat Captain Wrey’s ser- 
vant for giving, as he said, a slighting answer 
to his wife. The servant took out a warrant 
of assault, and the ensign challenged the cap- 
tain for allowing him to do so. Captain 


Alcock, who had long known and loved Mr. 
Colclough, went mad. 

Mr. Cuddie was a Scotch surgeon, at Wins- 
ter, in Derbyshire. He attended the family of 
the Brittlebanks, and fell in love with Miss 
Brittlebank. The family—especially the 
brothers—disapproved of the connection, and 
Cuddie was ordered to withdraw his preten- 
sions. But, Miss Brittlebank loved him in 
return. One day they were met walking 
together by her brother, William. He took his 
sister away, and high words passed between 
him and the surgeon. The next day he 
challenged Mr. Cuddie; the challenge was 
refused ; whereupon he and his brothers— 
Andrew and Francis—accompanied by a 
friend, Edmund Spencer, also a surgeon, 
went to Cuddie’s house, and demanded an 
apology, or a duel. Cuddie refused both. 
He had nothing to apologise for ; he loved 


Wrey remonstrated with the lad, and endea-| Miss Brittlebank, and she loved him ; and he 
voured to cool his hot young blood ; carrying! would not fight with her brother. At last, 
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after much provocation—very hard to bear— 
they forced him to fight ; Mr. Spencer taking 
the pistols for that purpose out of his pocket. 
They went into his own garden, standing at 
fifteen paces, and William fired. The 
surgeon fell, mortally wounded. His mur- 
derer absconded; but the brothers and 
Mr. Spencer were brought to trial for aid- 
ing and abetting the murder. They were 
acquitted ; though they had fearful evidence 
against them. The strongest point against 
them was, that poor Cuddie, though pressed 
often before he died, would never say that it 
was a fair duel, and always maintained that he 
had been forced into it unjustly, and mur- 
dered. 

Alexander Campbell and Alexander Boyd 
were serving together, in eighteen hundred 
and eight, in the Twenty-first Foot, at 
Newry, in Armagh. One day they had a 
slight dispute about the manner of giving 
a certain order to the troops. The dis- 
pute deepened into a quarrel; Campbell, 
drawing Boyd into a room alone, fought, dis- 
armed, and mortally wounded him. When, 
attracted by the noise, servants and officers 
rushed into the room, they found Boyd sit- 
ting on a chair, dying. Campbell besought 
him to say before these strangers and witnesses 
that “all had been fair.” With some re- 
luctance the dying man said, “ Yes, the duel 
had been fair,” but added, immediately after, 
“but you area bad man, Campbell,—a bad 
man!” Captain Campbell escaped ; living 
for a short time at Cheltenham, with his wife 
and four infant children, under an assumed 
name. At last he could hold out no longer. 
Haunted by that strange necessity for con- 
fession, which so often follows on guilt, and 
holding his life very lightly since that 
terrible affair, he delivered himself up to 
justice, was tried for the murder of his 

rother officer, convicted, and condemned to 
death. He was to have been hung on the 
Monday, but was respited until the Wednes- 
day week. Mrs, Campbell, who was passion- 
ately attached to her husband, determined to 
go to England—to Windsor itself—and there 
lay her petition for mercy and royal pardon 
at the king’s feet. The night was black and 
stormy, and not a vessel would put out to 
sea. In despair, and well nigh distracted, she 
wandered up and down the shore until, at 
last, some poor fishermen had pity on her, 
and agreed to take her across—to peril their 
lives for her hopes. They crossed in safety; 
the boatmen refusing to accept any reward 
from her, and even accompanying her some 


eight o’clock in the evening—after the king 
had retired to his own apartments ; but, the 
queen, pitying her distress and full of 
womanly sympathy, undertook to deliver her 
petition that night to his Majesty, while she 
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| and the royal family made much of the poor 
afflicted wife, and comforted her with hopes 
and possibilities. It was, however, decided 
that Captain Campbell should suffer, though 
the wife was sent away, still hoping. The 
day she reached Ayr—her father’s home 
“—she met her husband’s corpse. He had 
been hanged, as sentenced ; his own regiment 
mounting guard round the gallows, taking off 
their bonnets and praying audibly as he 
appeared, with a firm step and military 
bearing. 

One stormy day, in eighteen hundred 
and fifteen, a ship was. driven ashore on a 
certain part of the Irish coast. A gentle- 
man, Major Hillas, a brave, and humane 
man, went down to the shore to prevent any 
attempt at wrecking that might be made, to 
}save what property he could, and to offer 
such assistance as the case demanded. He 
was of infinite service, working hard and 
helping both to guard and repair in a manner 
which earned for him the gratitude and 
admiration of all who saw him. The next 
day Mr. Fenton, a neighbouring gentleman 
and a magistrate, came down to the wreck, 
took the whole matter out of the major’s 
hands, interfered, dictated, bullied, quarrelled, 
and finally ended his ill-timed interposition 
by sending a challenge to Major Hillas, whom 
he had first most grossly insulted. The 
Major accepted the challenge; but with 
reluctance. With a strange presentiment of 
the manner and direction of its ending, he 
dressed himself in deep mourning, met his 
opponent calmly, received his fire—and fell. 

Happily there has been no “ duelling to the 
death ” of late years,—no ultra ferocity—no 
inhuman passion. As the Black Death and the 
plague are diluted into typhus and influenza, 
so is that other morbific condition, the duel- 
ling disease, becoming daily milder in its 
form and more modified in its characteristics. 
In a short time we may reasonably hope to 
see it disappear, under the sanitary influence 
of moral light, intellectual ventilation, and 
good, thorough social drainage. We know 
of no other specifics for this or any other 
disease. 

Of Duelling in France, we will compile a 
few examples in another paper. 
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